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= The Body - Building 
|. POWER of BOVRIL 
has been _ proved 


by independent scientific 
investigation to be from 


10 to 20 times the 
amount taken. 
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It is unnecessary to repeat here the merely of building up the ailing and —— 
details of these experiments, which have | fortifying them against disease, but of = 
lready been fully reported in the Daily affording a direct gain of vigour to the man, ——j 
Press ; it is sufficient to say that they were | woman, or child in average health. = 
carried out independent of Bovril Ltd In addition, by impressing a hall mark = 


of scientific approval, the results of these 
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he above-mentioned experiments will be 
vation to Bovril Ltd., Old Street, London, BC. 


Hl 


—— But the conclusions, based as they are physiological experiments distinguish 

S= upon unimpeachable authority, are of Bovril as a genuine body builder and con. =— 

——— immense importance to the public. They | trast it sharply with a crowd of would-be —— 
a show that Bovril is a food which possesses imitators containing yeast extracts and ——— 
—— remarkable powers, a food capable not | other cheapening admixtures. —— 
= Weigh these facts with the attention which their high = 

——| authority demands. Your health may be menaced —— 
—— by hidden dangers, the better you maintain the = 
——_ defensive forces of your body the smaller will be the 
= risk of contracting colds, chilis, influenza or more = 

-) dangerous diseases. o — 
———4 Full partic ulars of ft b 7 d exp be sent to Bb == 

— medical mM 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. Ail communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,'’17 Henriet'a Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue, 


a. GUIDE £5 PER WEEK scarred ty Advert pemiert 

silments. Write toduy.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 ople. Prospectus ana su parties: FAS ieee. i 

Churing Cross Koad, London. ‘age Davis ACvertibing L6uoet , Dest F:- tae, Galoic 
turcet, London, W. 


N - -__-——— 
BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Xervors snd TER 
roe ‘Wenknesses, Luck of §igour, Vuricccele,ana PAY INSTALMENTS AP 


ote, Clothing, Jewellery. Cycle, 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulers, tn- DELIVERY. Be Ce a aie evceyehings 
cluding hundreds of testimcnigis of complete curve, State wants.—Credit Supply Warehouse, Bxclauge 
sent pealed, post tree, two +tamps.—P, J. Musray, Buildings Norwich. 
125 Bigh Hoiborn, London, W.”. 3 _ 


eae ee ee BLUSHING CURED. ~ Doct rs famous 
TYPEWRITING. — Novelists, story writers, recipe L- order. Testimenigls.—H, Blevens Box 2), 
clergymen and others who require their mamvecsipt< © 1) back Pierudilly, Manchester. 
typewritten, should aa BOL are tue teint to — 
Miss Morrts, 14 Bridge Read, Hammersmith, Lunucn, Ss - 
} red: > stort VARICOCELE.—Fvery muon evffering from 
W. Specia) reduction fer long stores vee end ita accouipansit & debility and 
a ye = aa rerveus weakness should send for illustratedcircutar 


: ae : : tescribing its successful treatment end crre by the 
SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A {cw pa 1 ell 
ein ple conjuring tncks arc always useful In the alter oniy vational and painkes methcd. No electricity. 


My fert sealed, fost lee, two mps.—K. BE. Norten, 
dinner interv: You can learr a nunber of effec. ib & Cheneeey Lene, Ton we % 


tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with seed scars 


ver littie trouble by studying ‘‘After-Dinner om 3 
Hlelghts and Pocket Tricks by Fars Neil, Sera ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunste 
12 oe A. F. sowter, Publisher, 17 Hentierta Streer, Dass, Business tuc:css, Matrimons. Two years’ 
Leadon, W.C. futare added. Send bith-dste, 1). P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
pails sais : = Cure House, Whitchurch Koad, Cordiff, 
STRENGTH: How Jost: How Ri cained.— 
Interesting and instractive remorke to young and 
middle aved men on "How te Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, aud Incresse Neive Stamina.” A 


HOW TO KEEP PIT.-A “One Minute’ 
Daily Exercise Curd, contamming 20 Photegraphsand 
ft. PALL DCE CES eeuns srpplied ee free for Nine 
brief treatise on Nersous Exhaustion, Los< of pence, from The ister, 18 Henrietta Street, 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debillty 19 Loniun, W.C. INVEST ed. & KBEP FIT. 


Men. —Sent sealed on seceipt of 4penny stan.ps &; Bea ee 


charles Gorde qi y 1 . brad 

Cher ee on, 8 Gcraorholine Diepenssry, br. PHYSICAL CULTURE. — ‘Thoroughly prac- 
f tical information on physical culture for trainin: 

ae ond general Nealth is given in "Modern Physica 

Culture,” by C. Lang Neti, All the modern systems 

ore illustrated, Irmay te had, vost free, for 12 from 

Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Dayy, V2 A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Menrietta street, 


&c. Send birth-date, 1. P.O., stamped envelope. -- _London, W.C. 

Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh, —_—_—_—_— _—- 
GAUTIER’S PILLS composedof Aptol,Tensy, 
and Steel, regulate the system. Inva-uable tor ail 
disorders of the female constitution. Post free, 7 
2.3, and 4'6 per box. Mention this psrper. Le 
Agents, G. Ba'dwin & Co., Herb & Drug Stores, 9 
Electric Parade, Hulloway, London, 


and care uf Roses in order to erow then: tothe best Brit de hretdyak Spire tahed frog feet ened abel 
advantaye may be found in ** Koses, and How to rearing of poultry for both rleasure and profit mey 
Grow Them," by Vivlet Biddle, price 1 2, post free, find {ein © Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 
from A. owter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, * Pas,” by F. E. Wilson, which may be had, price 1%, 
Eendon post free, from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hemiietta 
eee Street, London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY .—Your future important events 
foieteld. Murmage, Partner descriled, Business, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 
cal) or forward by post; full sulue perretuin, oroffer 
made.— Messrs Krownin Actuul Manutacturers, 
€3 Oxford Street, Lond Estab. :00 years). 


ROBES.- Fu)! instractions for the cultivation 


YOU CAN EARN .. an hour.—Full particulars 
of employment, apply U, #9 Aldersgate Street, K.C. 


POST-CARDS fron any Photograph, 12, 19; 


24, 5-.-A. Holey, 152 Binckfriurs Road, Manchester. 
(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used 


DRUNKENNESS the most efficacious substitute for cod liver wil; 
quck*y, secretty, perma invaluable for children andinvalids, 4'b., 16; llb., 26; 
a r tib..4f, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
4 ivot-! Cadogan, Pembroke. Sefior, Lundonuid, Guilford, 

Cheniical Co,, 501 Gulldboll! Building Lichfield ,&e., by 
M18, Canyers, Bridestowe.S.0.,Davonrhire 


and Irish Homespuns. A'l pure wool. Any length 
—Wrays Irish Tweed House, Donegal. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(, A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best hcme remedy for 
all pains and colds in the chest, throat and lungs; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also 
pucticularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘Capsicum Vaseline’’ has all the healing qualities of the 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and at 
a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 8 =. 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 
upon receipt of §/- P.O. or stamps. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- 
vent growth, Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every 
day alittle “* VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore ind preserve tho strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, Is., 2s., and 3s. 


Tf not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, a or 3,-, or stamps, 


Descriptive Booklet of all the *‘ Vaseline ’’ Preparations post free. 


The Word ‘' VASELINE”’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
2 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BUY DIREOT.—Donegal Hand-woven Tweees : 


sert,or Suit to measure from 376. Patverns Free. 


fled -and olighted jer full 
trial, the balance is payable by (Bit, 
aine monthly payments of Si- /im 
This isastraightforward home 
estoffer. There are no sar g 
comp!ications,noextras. 6 fa: 
incisive pricets £2 : 10 divided 
to suit yous consenienes ue 

ments. 
Say carriage Moany address ejit with @ reuttored 
Erie Calves acmry and t! : panimen tot Ie 

satis — 

Jed afiec trial, we will refund mi : 
the whole of your money in fu 


Tuts _WANBEOME_ WELL: 
BUILT GRAMOPHONE, 


our own exclusive speciality, “a 
eobtains every modern tmprove-}} 2 
ment. Solid Oak Cabinet polished | 
to 8 Gne piano finish, pow Pes 
silent steel Motor, finely Groner: 
tioned Tone Arm, solid 10in Tarn. 
table, large 16in Sound Horn handsonx ly 
decorated. and powerful and highly sensitiv: 
BReproducer. Three Years’ Guarantees. 


Endiess Entertainment for the family olrele. 
CATALOGUE FREE. Our Now Catalogue is a 
complete guide to the latest and best in both Needle und 
Sapphire Machines. Every style is illustrated. Supplied on 
Easy Monthly Payment Terms or @/- in the & Cash Discouut. 
@RANO RECORD OFFER. Hrery, Talking, Mochine Cons 
should send for oor Extraordi- 


mary Offer of Needle Diso Records arran; in Complete 


of 16 Magnificent Seigotions 2/6 with | 
order and your promise to pay Easy Mon! Tevialaess te. 


J... GRAY 


bly \ 
ESx«z.; 


GAUTIER'S 22. clavuorr 
Seeel  veulate| STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS | 
PILLS the system. Invaluable for 
all disorders of the female 
constitution. Post free 74d., 
2/8, and 46 per box. Mention this paper. 
Ro hw : 
storce, 0 Eleetris Parade, Holloway. London. |HEADACHE, ‘10 minutes CURE.” 


London. 
In ten minutes your headache will be gone 
T i ED M E N ‘a Kaputine is safe as well as quick. 


Dr, Andrew Wilson says: ‘ Have examine! 
When you ave tired of taking m: rious prescriptions q ; = 
and weary of wearing Electric Belts, oi to ziptions the Kaputines and found them to conta 
-I will send you a buok which shows how every man, nothing at all likely to prove injurious. 


young and old, may be ickiy and Thoroughly ( ured’ 
of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE ( 
and DEBILITY from any cause whatever. WITHOUT 
. STOMACH BIEDICINE oy! ELECTRICITY. H:n- : 


dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, t tree. far Two 


t Chemists, or from 
Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 92 and : ine” Lilley 'S i 
3 Great Russell Street, London, W.c. | Ovei twenty 1 for 1d. (Reape ley 18 a 1 ‘ 


yeara’ successful resul 


During 1910 C.A.A. Clients won 512 PRE- 
MIER PRIZES and 7,844 Consolations 
: Over 50 Talented’ Experts at special remin 
: ation on the staff. Brainiest revple inthe Ki - - 
dom. Several more who can prove ability want: 
: COMPETITORS’ AID, 


twice CIGARETTE ASSOCIATION OFFER. 
et) 6©6PAPER 


BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN CG’ BRITAIN 


and when writing to Advertisers, 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Send penny stamp for two Trial Efforts (:u\y 
paper) and particulars of regular free supply 0: 
our ‘no win, bo pay’ system. Willalso seu! oi 
latest. ‘‘ Bulletin’ PB OF OF WINS, &c. , 


Address—-SUPBRINTENDENT, 
28 Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool 


NO PAY! 


Shaving isa nuisance when done in the old wie 
But now that so many people ue tl. Safer 


IMPORTANT. 
; oo ‘ Razor this is one of the miuor troubles of jfe th 


On page 431 is given an interest- [fare rapidly disappearing. The Mulcuto Safv' 
. . e Razor—the best of the sufeties—has robbed th: 
ang article on a new theory tn EF} process of shaving of all its disagrecah’e at 
* ° ‘ tributes. Ithas made the morning shave quik 

connection. with: the treatment of clean, casy, and pleasant. Over 90,000 genilem: 
lis use the Mulcuto every morning. Many, ftli-+ 
disease, began by taking ne razor ontrial. It must 1. 

a 4 explained that the enterprising proprietc ' 
This is one of the most ex- tae Muleuto Safety Razor permit vei to use it 


“4 : . ‘ * t k Jones 
dvaordinary discoveries medical [iteve ST ear ee Gk tar theceuy, ts 


, 2 7 a itfor thirty days,aud then, if youare dissat‘sfiesi 
science has made, and will pio- your money is returned withontaquibble, An 


bably alter all the present one who still clings to the old-fashioned r: 


or who finds other safeties unsutisfact 
methods of curing ailments should give the Mnlcuto a trial, Address 


Mulecuto Safety Razor, Dept. 10, 5133 H 
Holborn, London, E 


£260 IN PRIZES. 


Three £5) cheques and eleven prizes 
of £10 each offered in a great new 
competition in the February 


ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


You have a chance of winning one of 
these splendid prizes. Get your copy now. 


Price 4d. Everywhere. 


’ 


Shall we do 
it now, or 
wait till Martin 


comes? wat? 


_&oT0 INTERESTC~ 
i To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. WX 


a oooelelf{w{=w—=ms_—_ OO Oe 
No. 1071. 9 "Boox‘zares. WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1911. omer Onr Penny. 


SratioweRs’ Hatt, 
BOMBS FOR BLACK MARIAS. 


Leen ee eS nee 
“Wuat's thi th Hs 
pecans, i zou moths tale Toons! STATE OF POLL . 
* Typ elaborate precautions taken by the police 


I'll teach you ” (Bell rings.) ‘Go and see 
to guard against any attempt at rescue by the 


who that is at the door, and if it’s the tax collector 
tell him I’m not at home.” 0 oO IT NOW 1685 
Anarchist “ comrades ”’ of the prisoners charged in 
conection with the Houndsditch murders during 


“T say, Jack,” said Mrs, Smith to her husband WAI 
their passage to and fro between the gaol and the i Li ub MARTIN 


across the breakfast-table one morning, “how 175 
Guildhall may seem unnecessary. co MES e 7 


eet pe Pic arc—actually eating jam on 

It is a fact, however, that several such attempts wa rea’ 

. . “4 ” i ¥ 
have been planned in this country, and one, at least, Sette Nothing ould gs ody ate ——— ac 
was su ‘ul. as x 

This was that made at Manchester by the Fenians The same piece of bread does for both ! © 
in 1867,.when a prison van, which was conveying 
two of the leaders to the City Gaol, was stopped by 
armed men, and the prisonors released, a police- 
sergeant being killed in the scuffle. 

It was by the merest chance, too, that Londoners 
were not treated to a similar rescue in the autumn 
of 1883, in connection with the trial of the ‘ In- 
vincible’? O'Donnell, who shot Carey, the 
informer. 

In this case the escort of police were to have 
been shattered by hollow glass balls filled with 
dynamite being thrown amongst them. But the 
plot was discovered, and O'Donnell was caged in 
Newgate, and kept there until he was hanged, 
instead of being taken backwards and forwards to 
Holloway. 

Then, in the case of the dynamitards, Burton and 
Cunningham, who tried to blow up the Tower of 
London, @ rescue on similar lines was also projected. 
But again the police got to know. 


Macistrate: “The evidence shows that you 
threw a brick at a man.” 

Mrs. M‘Duff: ‘An’ it shows more than that, 
yer honour. It shows that hit him.” 


_ ACCORDING TO RULES. 

[Owing to the fact that so many girls have left to 
get married, the waitresses at a café in Boston are 
in future only allowed to say three words to male 
customers. These are; ‘“ Good-morning, sir!” — 
Daily Paper.} 

For three fair months, from one to two o'clock, 

At the same café every day I sat. 

And while she brought my lunch and wrote my bill. 
With Phyllis I 


H %e ( would chat. 

CHE VAL 

CUTLE TS At length one day 
ibe there came an 


“Do you think you can manage with my salary 
of thirty shillings a week, darling ?”” he asked, 
after she had said yes. 

“Tl try, Jack,” replied she. “ But what will 
you do?” 


aeons 
Mrs. OnpEGo (making a call): “I am sorry to 
hear you are having trouble with your cook.” 
Mrs. Upjohn: ‘ Yes, I shall have to let Selina 
go. I didn’t mind her practising on the piano 
now and then, but she wants to join our tennis 
club.” . 


iron command 
Fromsomestone- 
hearted, un- 
romantic cur ; 
4 “ ~ Andallthat Phyllis 


A CATASTROPHE. 
Tue lodger hated cats, and the cat that dared 
to show a tail within ten yards of him was usually 


‘After all, however, it has never been necessary | was allowed to | sorry for it. Imagine, therefore, ie fee she 
H : ort ; 8a returning one night after a wee ’s absence, he 
for us to charter an armoured train for ou neon \ W He just: | became suddenly aware of a suspicious hump under 


as was done at Naples the other day in connection 


with the Camorra trial. ** Good -morn- 


ing. sir.” « 


the counterpane of his hed. 

Gingerly he ventured forth a hand. Great 
Scott ! it was warm ; and, yes, he could have sworn 
it moved. A cat sure enough. 

He scized a handy dumb-bell and with all his 
strength whirled his weapon aloft and struck—— 

Item in his next week's bill:> One hot water 
bottle, 2s. 


PAPERS THAT PREACH MURDER. 


Ir is not often that in England a newspaper is 
seized and its editor arrested on & criminal chargo 
as was the case the other day in connection with 
the LIBERATOR. 

Still, such things have happenod before, one ot 


oe 


I was not daunted. “ Phyllis,” I remarked, 
“T’'ve long adored you as a lover should. 


What do you say ase 
fowiwoevem - 


TEETOTAL NATIONS. 


THE western state of Washington, U.S.A., has 
just passed a law making it illegal to ask a friend 
to “ have another.” The mayor has declared that 
the ‘just one more” fiend is responsible for more 
drunkenness than is generally believed. 

This is by no means the first “ anti-treating ” 
law. As for back as 200 B.c. the Chinese were 
forbidden to drink in companies of morc than 
three under a penalty of being beheaded ! 

Except at the ports, where American and 
English beer has been introduced, one rarely secs 
a drunken Chinaman. Their failing is opium. 


to getting 

married, 

dear ?”’ 
She answered 
_softiyv: 
%, “Good!” 


“Phyllis,” I 
cried, ‘‘ why 
should we 
waste our 


. time ? ; A : . 
Japan is also pretty free from drunkenness, though ‘ the most notorious cascs in point being the prosecu- 
occasionally wild “ saki’’ orgies are indulged in. go gt: a tion which was eS, 4 vh Taal 
: Fi A ; F SWEAT e trig 
bear gr igh iy pigs ned religion an es pears ate Walsall aaaretistt - 
forbids the consumption of alcoholic tives: ie eta me to-morrow morn or eve?” In this revolutionary print an a had rest 
s102 i . . ra ps . . yes J C: re 
Millions of the dark skinned races, in consequence, She answered brightly : “ Morning ! ” inciting to the murder ae bate ~ - Ha 
in Asia and Africa are total abstainers. The Mr. een panier r. Justice WW ; 
Hindu and Buddhist religions are also against 4 . spector Melville, and others. 
66 dee : * : ‘As from the café on my arm she trippecl, a . — & ‘wourant, 
drink that fonicats, an the rable now is) | Gd in her dainty tl cat off "avernpon, the pee eh he City Hoa 
a ollowers of these religion’ rom the | Over her shoulder to the owner she LA at ll «es they could find, and 
uow drinking habits that are prompted by the Remarked : “ Good-morning, sit!” London, seized all the copies they co ’ 
white man’s example. eae acacia Bsr: arrested the editor. He was aitern sie sentenes! 
Th i i st ‘inuall = ; to eighteen months’ imprisonment with hare our. 
panting Ve os, yoniicus dank Reser Bossre: “May Johnny Shocker come in and Another instance That ereated considerablo 
of them it is quite Exposaible to get a nip of whisky | Play with me ?”’ : sensation was that in connection with the FREHEIT 
save by secret means. Even some of the big rail- Mother: ‘‘No—you make too much noise. | (Freedom), & German Anarchist journal published 
way companies and business firms insist. upon | ¥U can go and play in his house instead. in London by 5 petetate ppbonie named 
they employees being teetotalers ! ere Johann Most. In its columns appeare an article 
Most at e Britisly colonies are approaching the “Tan truly say that I never did a hasty act for | inciting people to murder the Tsar of Russia. Most 
teetotal stage. New Zealand has orbidden the which I was afterwards sorry.” got sixteen months for this, and his paper was 


employment of barmaids, and the sale of liquor to “Didn't you ever put the wrong end of a cigar suppressed. : . 
any ‘persons under twenty-one has been | in your mouth ” More recently the case of the Indian revolutionary 


stopped. en leader, Krishnavarma, and the seditious print he 
- ‘Phere is a law that if 60 per cent. of the voters “No, Bobbie,” said his mother, “one piete | issued at India House, Highgate, attracted a oa 
agree, then no intoxicating liquors shall be im- | of mince pic is quite enough for you.” deal of attention. The police seized press ant 
ported into, manufactured, or sold in New Zealand ! “It's funny,” responded Bobbie, with an injured | paper, but its editor escaped to Paris, where it i 


Both Australia and Canada are showing a decreas- air. “You say you are anxious that I should | still issued, and whence copies are sepia 
ing consumption, and both have agitated the | learn to cat properly, and yet you won't give me & | smugyled into this country, as well as into India, 
passing of a stringent licensing bill, chance to practise.” Egypt, and elsewhere abroad, ; 


Half Guineas, Pen-Knives, Scissors, Match-boxes, Pencil-cases, and Safety-Razors, offered in this week's footlines. 


RT seated 
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len Herr Relurns 


ame ! . 

An unusually large number of celebrities have 
birthdays this week. ; 

Wo start with Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, who 
was born on January 20th, 1866. He has not 
been in this country for some time, but he keeps 
very much to the fore in New York. Not very long 
ago an American schoolboy asked Mr. Le Gallienne 
for his autograph. . : 

“Certainly,” said the poet, beaming with pleasure. 

Next day the boy presented himself again. 

“Will you give me your autograph, sir? he 
asked. 7 

“But I gave you my autograph yesterday, Mr. 
Le Gallienne exclaimed. 

And the youth kindly explained :.“‘ Yes, I know 
you did; but I swopped. that and a dollar for the 
autograph of Jim Jeffries!” 


. 


Too Good. . 
Avotuer birthday that will be celebrated in 
America is that of Mr. Choate, probably the most 
popular Ambassador the Americans have ever sent 
‘us. He was at a Washington anniversary banquet 
once and had to listen to innumerable speeches 
praising the famous truth-teller. Speaker after 
speaker rose and proclaimed Washington to be the 
greatest, noblest, cleverest, most faithful, and 
altogether best man that ever lived. At last Mr. 
Choate’s patience became exhausted. He turned 
to his neighbour and asked abruptly : 
“Don’t you just hate Washington ?” 
His neighbour, a particularly loyal American, 
hearly fainted at the bare suggestion. 
“Hate Washington !”” he gasped. ‘‘ Certainly not.” 
Mr. Choate heaved a woary sigh. 
“T do,” he said. ‘Ho was so confoundedly 
- perfect !”” 


: Number Two. 
Peruars the wittiest and most graceful tribute 
ever paid to a wife was that given by Mr. Choate. 
Someone asked him: ‘“ Mr. Choate, if you had 
to live over again, and you could not be yourself, 
who would you like to be ?” 
_ Instantly came the reply : “‘ Mrs. Choate’s second 
_ husband.” 


English Spoken Here. 
Mr. McKrxxon Woop, the Under-Secretary for 
‘Foreign Affairs, another birthday celebrity this 
week, had o very embarrassing experience at a 
reception given by Mrs. Lowther, the Speaker’s wife, 

some time ago. : 

’ “T want to introduce you to the wife of the 
President of the Russian Duma,” she said, and 
carried him off. Mr. Wood was duly presented, 
and Mrs. Lowther left them together. As he knew 
practically no Russian, Mr.“ Wood was rather in a 
fix. He stammered a word or two and tried to fill 
- the gaps with a vague smile and many signs. 

The lady looked slightly uncomfortable. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said, ‘* I'd rather speak 
English.” 

“T shall bo only too glad,” replied Mr. Wood, 
with obvious relief, and added a compliment on the 
purity of her accent. 

“ But why not ?” asked tho lady. 
Austen Chamberlain !” 

Mrs. Lowther had introduced the wrong lady ! 


“T am Mrs. 


Trial of Strength. 

As the Master of EFlibank is very popular in the 
House of Commons, his elevation to the dignity of 
Psivy Councillor has given very general satisfaction. 
He was on the Continent recently, and the 
“society? paragrapher of a French newspaper 
mede rather a hash of his name. He gravely 
announced under “ Arrivals and Departures’ that 
“Tho Master of the Bank of Eli has arrived.” 

Speaking once of the care and attention given to 
passengers’ luggage by railway porters, ho told this 
story: A Highland farmer handed a rather frail- 
looking box to the porter at a small railway-station 
in Scotland. 

“Dae ye think this is strong cnough to trust in 
the van ?” he asked. 

“‘T some doot it’s no,” replied the porter; “* but 

_we’ll sec.” 

Ho lifted the box high in the air and let it fall 

with ecrash, ‘It'll got that here,” he said.“ An’ 
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it'll get that "—giving it another bang—“ at the 
junction. An’ at Dundce it'll get that!” The 
third “that” burst the box, and its contents were 
scattered over the platform. 
The porter shook his head. 
some think it winna get past Dundee. 
farther, it’s no’ strong enough.” 


“Na,” he said, “I 
If it’s goin’ 


Unreasonable. : 

Or one of the other famous men who figured in 
the recent New Year’s list of honours an amusing 
story is being told. _ 

Dr. Jameson was Commissioner in Rhodesia in 
the old days when men carried their lives pretty 
much in their hands. One day a man in a terrible 
state of fear and excitement rode pell-mell into 
Salisbury and burst into Dr. Jameson’s room. | 

“Doctor!” he panted. ‘Doctor! I've killed 
a native! He—he cheeked me, and I hit him and 
killed him. He’s dead—he’s dead!” And tho 
wretched man himself looked half-dead with fear. 

Dr. Jameson was sprawling in a lounge chair 
with his feet on the table. He looked up with 
puzzled frown. : 

“Well, what have you come to me for?” he 
wanted to know. ‘Do you expect me to bury 
him ?”” 


Only That. 

Tnere have been complaints from clergymen of 
poor collections lately, and one is reminded of the 
pompous gentleman who remarked, as ho left the 
church : ‘ Well, you may say what you like about 
young ministers being inexperienced, but I have 
nothing but praise for our young pastor—nothing 
but. praise.” 

“So I observed,’ remarked the man who passed 
tho plate. 


Standing No Nonsense. 

FYELD-MARSHAL Str EvELyn Woop, who is Gold 
Stick-in-Waiting to King George during January, 
is one of our most brilliant soldiers, but he scarcely 
looks the part when in mufti. 

One day not very long ago he was at Aldershot 
Station, unattended by an aide-de-camp and in 
plain clothes. As he stood waiting for his train. 
@ smart young trooper came along and brushed 
past the inconspicuous “ civilian.” 

e Why don’t you salute me, young man?” the 
General asked, in his suave, off-duty, deprecatory 
tones. 

The trooper stared. 
demanded. 

“Tm Sir Evelyn Wood,” was the reply. 

The other swaggered off. ‘‘Garn!” ho called 
over his shoulder. ‘‘If Sir Evelyn ’eard you ’e’d 
punch your silly ead!” 


“Who are you?” he 


Nothing Doing. 
GrEorce GRAvEs, who has made such a success as 
Mrs. Halleybut in Jack and the Beanstalk at Drury 
Lane, says that “it is the soft answor that success- 
fully turns the attention of the persistent borrower 
who never by any chance turns up on settling day.” 
The other day a perticularly absent-minded 
borrower asked : 
“* Will you lend me a fiver for a week, old man?” 
To which caine the natural inquiry: ‘‘ What is 
ney name of the weak old man?”’ Business done; 
Nil. 


When the Lights Were Low. 

Sir Tuomas Dewar is one of the best of after- 
dinner speakers, and his fund of anecdotes seems 
inexhaustible. At a speech at Leeds he has just 
been giving an example of life in some of the petty 
States of America. 

“A President of one of the South American 
Republics,” he said, ‘‘ once invited his Cabinet to 
dinner before the session began. 

“During dinner he discovered that a valuable 

silver ink-bottle had been removed from his table, 
and he addressed his guests and said some absent- 
minded friend had evidently put it in his pocket, 
but he would give that friend an opportunity of 
returning it. 
e ‘Therefore the lights were turned out, and he 
asked the Ministers to walk past him at his desk, 
and suggested that the inkpot he put back again in 
its place, when no recrimination would follow. 

““When the lights were turned on he did not 
discover the inkpot, but did discover that in the 
darkness he had been reli¢ved of his watch!” 


of the first, and the third is half 
second, and so on. When does puss reach the 
circumference ? 
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Ope” Oddments 


The Editor will give one of the famou; P. W. 
penknives to any reader who sends him a paragray 
—— for this column. If there is more than ox 
sender of a perayrapt used, the penknife will |, 
awarded to the reader whose contribution was received firs’, 

WHAT WAS IT? 

I went for a walk and got it. I picked it u,, 
to look for it, but I couldn't find it, so I took ii 
home with me. 

Solution below. 

DO YOU KNOW IT? 

Wuar well-known proverb is expressed by the 
following ? 

We is do. 

Solution below. 


THE CAT TRICK. | 
A car is sitting in the middle of a circle whose 
diameter is 32 feet. Being startled, the cat clear- 
half the distance to the circumference in a sing!:- 
bound. But the second leap is only half the lenzt!, 
e length of th: 


Solution below. 
THE SUSPENDED PENKNIFE. 
HERE is a novel trick, 

» simple to demonstrate, tha: 
i3 sure to puzzle- your friend-. 
i} Suspend a penknife fron: 
the doorway on o@ length c: 
i} string and ask one of you 
i friends to cut the string in tli 
centre, so that the penknil- 
shall still remain suspended. 

Solution below. 


HOW WAS IT DONE? 

A FARMER took a horse to tlic 
farrier’s, and told him ‘he wante:t 
- four horseshoes made for hi: 
é horse. The shoes to bo mad: 
with the old shoes, and the old shoes to be handed 
back to him afterwards. The farrier faithful; 
carried out his task. How did he do it 2 

Solution below. 


TRY IT ON YOUR FRIENDS. 

Jones: “Are you good at mental arithmetic, 
Brown ?” 

Brown: ‘ Pretty fair.” 

Jones: “ Well, listen to this: A train starts on 
a journcy with seventy passengers on board. At 
the first stop it drops ten and picks up fifteen. 
Have you got that?” 

Brown (calculating): ‘ Yes. Seventy-five.” 

Jones: “ At the next stop it drops twenty-five, 
and picks up eleven. Shortly after it stops again 
and picks up seventeen passengers, and drops nine. 
Got that ?’ 

Brown: ‘‘ Yes, well ?” 

Jones (making for the door): “ What was the 
name of the engine-driver ?” 


Solutions. 


‘WHAT WAS IT? 
A THORN in the foot. 


DO YOU KNOW IT? 

WELL begun is half done. (We is @ell begun. Do 
is half done.) 

THE CAT TRICK. 

NEVER. 

THE SUSPENDED PENKNIFE. 

MAKE a loop in the centre 
of the string, as shown in 
the illustration, and cut the 
loop at A when the penknife 
will continue to hang. 
HOW WAS IT DONE? 

Tue farrier took off the 
old shocs and made them 


into a hammer, used the 
hammer .for making _/ 
the new _ shoes, 

and = afterwards Shall 
handed it we do it 
over to the now, or 
farmer. wait till 


Martin comes ?¢ 


In the following sentence there are ten words. “To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
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Shall we do it now, or teail till Marlin comes? 


—— 
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if they wish, to take large and small together at 
a cutting-price of about 1s. Id. 

Now, the amount of coal a man can cut depends 
chiefly upon three things: the cutter’s skill, the 
number and duration of the interruptions he mects 


bi nothing, though his employers may bargain, 


with, and the nature of the strata where he works. 
Our friend John may be regarded as a lucky 
fellow. He is a capital workman. The colliery has 
a plentiful supply of trams, so that no collier has 
to wait long, or go off on heart-breaking hunts for 
the means of transit ; and there is efficient organisa- 
tion throughout, with few stoppages for broken 
machinery, also, the coal in the part of the pit 
where John works is easily got out of the seam. 
Six tons a day, thirty-six tons a week; that is 


bacon frizzling in the frying-pan, John's pay-ticket indicates. 


A Vivid P:cture Showing How “Taffy,” the Collier, 
Toils for His Daily Bread. 


* Av four o’clock in the morning John Jones, 
collier, jumps out of the blankets, dresses, and 
comes downstairs. His wife, up half an hour 
before him, has a bright fire burning, the kettle 


boiling, and the x i At 1s. Gd. a 
so that all John has to do is to sit down to a good | ton, that means a weekly wage of 543. To the 
meal. standard cutting-price, however, is added a “ per- 


‘After breakfast he takes up the tin box in which 
his lunch of bread and cheeso is already packed, 
puts a, bottle of cold tea in his pocket, lights a pipe 
of Bristol shag, and goes off to work. 

A walk of two miles brings him to the pit bank, 
and at half-past five he gets into the cage, and is 
dropped down the shaft. Arrived at the bottom, 
he tramps along highways and byways, now stoop- 
ing to clear a snag of broken timber, now stepping 
aside to avoid a journcy of trams, and brushing his 
way through the numerous doors of brattice-cloth 
used for regulating the ventilation. 


centage,” which varies with the selling price of coal. 

At present this comes to about 7s. 6d. in the pound, 

so that 20s. must be added to tho weekly 54s. 
JOHN'S SALARY—24 A WEEK. 

But this is not all. Colliers have often to do 
what is called “dead work”; that is, they rip 
down the roof above the coal, put up timbers, and 
perform other duties preparatory to pushing 
forward their roadway or heading into the seam. 
For “ deadwork ”’ John receives some 3s. a week, so 
that his total weekly wage is 77s. 

\ He has also the privilege of obtaining coal for 

‘At one point he has to crawl over a heap of stones | his own household at a price much lower than that 
that nearly blocks one of the main roads. The | at which it is supplied to the public. Capitalising 
mass came down less than an hour ago from what | this privilege at 33. a weck brings the wee ly wage 
is now @ great jagged hole in the roof; and as | up to £4. 
there is still an ominous cracking overhead, and a What, it may be asked, has John to grumble at ? 
dribble of dropping stones, John hurries on. To do him justice, he does not grumble—at least 

It is close on six o'clock when he turns into a | not much. Being a sensible man, he knows when 
blind alley that leads him to the face of the coal, | he is well off. Though he is aware of the fact that 
where his work for the next eight hours will lie. there are some colliers who receive far more money 

HE LIES, KNEELS, AND CROUCHES. than he docs, he also knows there are many who 
' What ¢s that work ? get far less. 
* It is to remove the coal from a seam four feet Speaking for himself, he is fairly content to let 
thick, and pack it in trams. The trams are then | things go on as they are. But he is a member of 
drawn down the blind alley, passed into the main the Federation, and when that all-powerful body 
road, taken to the bottom of the shaft, drawn up | decides to grumble, he must, by virtue of a majority 
to the top, and put on the scales. The weight is | vote, grumble too; but he would much rather not. 
entered to John’s credit in the books of the colliery ; There are thousands like him. 


he is paid according to the amount of coal he cuts. —--— 
The kabour of cutting is hard, and moreover AN EAR FOR AUTHORSHIP. 


“ Horace,” remarked James, “ you were simply 
born to be a great author.”’ 

The melanc'! iy looking Horace smiled for once, 
and looked gratified. ‘I suspect.” he said airily. 
“that you have read a few of the little things I 
have dashed off?” 

“No,” remarked the wily James, as_he gazed 
pensively at the wastepaper basket ; “‘ I was not 
exactly referring to your literary productions. I 
was simply thinking what a capital ear you had 
for carrying a pen.” 

Then Horace rose in his wrath and wrote indignant 
letters to editors. 


necessitates in most uncomfortable 
positions. 

He has often to lie, or kneel, or crouch, for an 
hour at a time in, as it were, a four-foot drain-pipe 
where a free swing of the pick is impossible. And 
not only is the labour heavy ; it also calls for the 
exercise of much skill. A bad workman, in addition 
to pulverising the coal, and so decreasing its market 
value, may, by one clumsy blow, bring down an 
avalanche big enough to bury him. 

Hard work, absence of sunlight and fresh air, 
presence of danger—that is one side of the picture. 
To set off against these things there is the one 
temperature—no summer, no winter, but a per- 
petual mild spring ; the independence of one who 
is no mere day-labourer, but an independent con- 
tracter ; and the sense of pleasant companionship 
eh “butties? and men from the neighbouring 
stalls, 

‘At two o'clock John throws down his tools and 
returns to the upper air. How he enjoys his 
smoke on the way home, for it is illegal to take 
pipe, tobacco, or matches down the pit. 

FREE FROM FOUR O'CLOCK. 
' Dinner is awaiting him, and he sits down to it 


working 


Mrs. Sit (to the nurse): “ Mary, you must really 
take better care of the children. Here you have 
gone and let poor Arthur bite his tongue again.” 


“Mr. DE BRoKE must have used a great deal of 
flattery to win the heiress.” 

“No: he simply told her the truth.” 

“Indeed ?”’ 

“ Yes; he said he couldn't live without her.” 


SEEN IT ALSO. 


with a fine appetite. Broth with plenty of leeks Tue testy old gentleman forced to wait an hour 
in it, then beef-steak and potatoes, then fruit-tart | at a wayside station was bemoaning his fate, when 
and tea; all these disappear before John cries: | a mild-mannered countryman strolled into the 
“Hold! Enough!” station and commenced to converse. 


Looking at the many labels on the visitor's bag, 
he began: : 
“ You've travelled about quite a bit 2” 
ee ge ” 
Yes. 
“ Ever seen a Chinee ?” 
“ Heaps of times.”’ 
“ Ever seen a Jap?” 


After dinner comes the bath; in the absence of 
a bathroom this is taken in the kitchen. 

It is now four o'clock, and John, dressed in his 
second-best suit, is a free man for the rest of the day 
andevening. Sometimes he strolls round the town, 
reads the papers in the Institute, or exchanges 
ideas with fellow-workmen over a modest pint of beer. 


Twice a week he attends meetings at his chapel. “Yes.” 7 
But, though he dearly loves music, he seldom goes “ Ever seen a Jew ? 
to a concert, for that would necessitate his being “ Often.” 


’ 


“ Ever seen a——’ 

The testy old gentleman could stand it no longer, 
and, rising to his full height, shouted in stentorian 
tones: ‘“ Did you ever see a fool ?"’ 

The mild-mannered one let his keen eye rest on 
the irate traveller a moment, then in a sweet, low 
voice, replied : 

“ Yes, I have.” 


out till nearly eleven, ond he makes it his rule to 
be in bed by nine o'clock every night. 

Once a fortnight he goes to the office and draws 
his pay. For every ton of large coal he has cut he 
gets Is. 6d. This is called the cutting-price ; the 
rate varies at different collieries, but 1s. 6d. may 
perhaps be taken as a fair average figure. 

. For the coal which he has broken up small he 


Retain five words in their proper order and add five others to 


I'M NOT SAYING GOOD-BYE! 


By JOHN PHILLIP SOUSA. 


(The Great American March King ts again ta 
this country, and his admirers have been disappointe? 
to hear that this is his “ farewell” tour.) 


Is this really to be my farewell to this country ? 
Well, I can mi say that it may be so. Remember, 
however, that Jadies and conductors of brass bands 
are permitied to change their minds. 

I have so many engagements for a long time 
ahead that I may not be able to pay you another 
visit. Knowing how difficult it is for me to get 
away, my agent in this country wrote suggestiny 
that I should make a * farewell tour,” so long as 
I had the opportunity. But, as I say, I don’t 
know whether it really is good-bye yet. 

I have a long tour ahead of me now, and I havo 
already been in nearly every civilised country. In 
America alone I have visited over 800 towns within 
the last. few years. 

Touring in Europe is sometimes a bit difficult. 
I took my band to Russia once, and found that 
it’s not so easy to give a concert in Russia as it is 
in America or England. 

The official censor has to sce all the programmes, 
and when we were already on the train bound for 
St. Petersburg I had a telegram from my advance 
agent. 

“ Police want words of songs to be sung at your 
concerts.” 

We were to go straight to our first concert from 
the train, so I could only telegraph back that there 
was no time or opportunity to send them. The 
agent rose nobly to the occasion. He gave the 
police censor the words of the enly songs he knew. 
They were “ Annie Rooney” and “ Marguerite,” 
so our vocalist got through the difficulty by singing 
“Annie Rooney” to the tune of “ The Pearl of 
Brazil.” 

A still more awkward fix occurred just after we 
had finished our season at the last Paris Exhibition. 
We were to appear next in Mannheim, in Germany, 
but between Paris and Mannheim 1 lost my band, 
or, at least, part of it. 

My bandsmen occupied three cars on the train, 
and after we had gone some distance towards the 
German frontier some splendid official decided that 
one car-load should be sent away in another 
direction altogether. As he managed this dis- 
appearing trick in the middle of the night, when 
we were all asleep, there was nobody to stop him. 

Next morning the train came to a big station. 
The men woke up and got out on the platform. 

“Is this Mannheim ?”’ they asked. 

Nobody seemed to understand what they said 
till one of them explained: ‘‘ American. We're 
Americans.” Then an official went away and 
fetched a young American fellow who was employed 
about there. He asked them what they wanted. 

“We want to go to Mannheim,” they said. 

“Mannheim! You've got into the wrong train. 
You're twenty-five hours from Mannheim. And 
who are you, anyway ?” 

“ Sonsa’s Band,” they answered. 

“ Who’s Sousa, then ? ” was the next question. 

But the band was too flabbergasted to answer. 

In the meantime I was waiting at Mannheim, and 
as the hour for the concert drew near my manager 
tried to break the news gently, after the manner 
of the Irishman who called to break the news of 
the quarry accident. 

“Does Pat Murphy live here ?” 
“Yes, of course he does,” Mrs. Murphy 
“ You're a liar,” he told her; ‘* he's dead ! 

Well, my manager broke it gently to mo that 
there was no chance of my band getting together 
in time to start the concert. The audience were 


he asked. 
replied. 
” 


| waiting, so after we had delayed the concert for 


some time, and the audicnce had filled up the 
interval by having another meal, I went on the 
platform with an interpreter and explained things, 
offering to return the money. 

We, the interpreter and myself, had 
right when a little chap in one of the 
jumped up and clim on his chair. 

“It’s all very well to return the money taken at 
the doors,” he said; “but P've come up from the 
country. What about my train fare 2” 

I ignored him. 

In conclusion let me say that I should be very 
sorry to think that this is indeed the last visit I 
shall ever pay to England. 


ot on all 
ront rows 


make a witty sentence. 


A Story for Lovers—and Others as Well. 
By J. P. LOUGHNAN. 


“Now, that’s the sort’ of man I would like to 
marry,” declared Mabel, pining to a paragraph 
in the nen and looking across at Dick 
Lanyon with shining eyes. 

“What sort of man ?” asked Dick jealously. 

“ Why, a man like Patrick O'Callaghan,” replied 
Mabel, with enthusiasm. ; 

“1 didn’t know you had a friend of that name,” 
muttered Dick uneasily. 

“* Nor have I,” she admitted ; ‘“‘ but he is the sort 
of-man I mean to marry, if I ever marry at all. 
Listen to this” ; and, picking up the paper again, 
she read as follows : 

“A very serious accident was averted yester- 
day afternoon in Kensington High Street. 
A eseea and cart had been left unattended for a 
few minutes outside a shop, when the animal 
suddenly took fright at a passing motor, and set 
off at full gallop in the direction of Kensington 
Gardens. Just when a terrible collision appeared 
inevitable a gentleman rushed out into the 
roadway, and, at great personal risk, succeeded 
in bringing the horse to a standstill before any 
damage had been done. Thegallant stranger gave 
his name as Patrick O'Callaghan, but ref his 
address, and Ce an in the crowd that had 

uickly assemble®” 

ere was a short silence before Dick spoke. 
‘““What are the particular points in the story 

that appeal to you ?”’ he asked. 

“Why, the Lestery of the man, of course; and 
then the way he disappeared afterwards without 
giving his address,” returned Mabel quickly. 
** Most, pak would have given full particulars 
about themselves, but this man was content to 
know that he had done his duty and prevented an 
accident.” 

Dick leaned back lazily in his chair. ‘“ Yes, 

that’s all right,” he admitted languidly, ‘“ but 
surely you don’t want me to go about the streets 
of London, leaping at runaway horses, Mabel ? 
Can you not love me unless J rival the deeds of 
Mr. O'Callaghan ?” 
- “T don’t suppose you would ever do a thing 
like that, Dick. You are too lazy, and that is just 
why I refuse to become engaged to you. My 
husband must be a man of grit.” 

Dick got up and strolled slowly over to the 
window. 

“So my only chance of winning you is to do 
something brave,” he exclaimed presently, “ and 
7 I am eligible enough, as the chaperons say. 

can offer you money and position, Mabel.” 

““Money and position count for little with me, 
when weighed against character and_ pluck,” 
returned the girl earnestly. 

He swung round, a quizzical smile on his face. 
“* Well, so be it,” he said, ‘‘ I must try to distinguish 
myself in some way, I suppose, and then come 
and tell you about it afterwards. May I call this 
afternoon, if I have any luck out of doors, Mabel ?”’ 

“Yes, Dick, if you have any luck.” 

* * * * * 

Dick Lanyon strode moodily through the crowded 
streets, scarcely conscious of the direction in which 
he went. Mabel’s idea that he should prove his 
bravery seemed to him rather silly. Why-should 
she take it for granted that he lacked courage ? 
Perhaps she wate be sorry for that opinion before 
ong. 

He was now in a long and dirty street, full of 
poorly clad people, with a slow double procession 
of drays and market.carts clattering over the cobble- 
stones of the roadway. But though the traffic 
was thick and noisy enough, no sign of bolting 
horse or other street accident was visible. 

Dick turned his eyes to the pavement ahead, and 
almost immediately came to a_ standstill. A 
eurious-looking old crone, in a grey shawl and 
shabby black bonnet, was staggering towards him 
ander the weight of an enormous sack. Dick 
thought that every step would be her last, but not 
until she was almost level with him did she give in 
and hait for a rest. . we 48 


"eee 


Complete Short. Story. 


“Well, this is a form of courage which T have 
never sampled before,” declared Dick to himself, 
as he approached the crone, and with a cheery 
“ Good-day,” heaved the sack up over his shoulder, 
and asked her where he could carry it for her. 

‘As soon as she had recovered sufficiently from 
her astonishment, the old woman fell in by his side, 
and they commenced what proved to be the most 
trying walk that Dick had ever undertaken. 

The people they passed stood and stared at them 
open-mouthed, while some of the more jocose 
spirits waxed funny at Dick’s expense, suggesting, 
in audible tones, that he was a “ gentleman 
cracksman, carrying home the swag for mammy. 

In addition to all this, it was not long before 
a train of ragged street urchins began to follow 
them, all lost in wonder at ‘‘ the torf wot’s carryin 
a rag an’ bone sack.” ‘ . 

Dick had alweys hated attracting attention to 
himself, while the ridicule of passing pedestrians 
touched him to the quick no™, as he staggered 
along under his load. More than once he felt 
inclined to drop the sack and run, but then he 
thought of Mabel, and determined to go through 
with what he had set himself. It seemed hours 
before they arrived at their destination, but at 
last he heard the old woman exclaim : 

“ "Bre we are, sir, and thankee kindly, I’m sure.” 

A few moments later he was hurrying away, 
thankful to have come through his ordeal. 

He went straight back to his rooms, where he 
changed his clothes and had lunch. Then, after 
smoking a thoughtful pipe, he prepared to go round 
and on Mabel. = 

Just as he was going to leave the house, however, 
a letter was’ thrust into the letter-box, and on 
picking it up, Dick found that it was ad 
to himself. He broke open the envelope and began 
to read its contents, and as he read, an exclamation 
of impatience escaped from his lips. “ Bother 
Mr. Jackson!” he said, as he swung out into the 
street. . 

Mabel received him expectantly. It would have 

iven her the greatest pleasure in the world to 
bare that his ordinary manner of lazy indifference 
was only a mask that covered. manlier qualities 
such as she admired. But that apparent indiffer- 
ence to everything hurt her, and made her wish 
to see him prove himself. ; 

“Well?” she asked gently. - 

Dick lolled back in a chair, twiddling his fingers 
idly. ‘“ Well,” he replied, “‘ I tried to do something 
brave this morning. In fact, I did something 
which I consider a jolly sight braver than merely 
risking one’s skin.” - 

Then he told her exactly what had taken place. 
“And that, to my mind,” he concluded, “is a 
braver deed than that which O’Callaghan did 
yesterday ; for I tell you honestly, Mabel, I would 
rather stop twenty runaway horses than walk the 
length of a London street while everyone laughed 
at me!” 

There was an angry light in the girl’s eyes as 
she answered. 

“‘T don’t know why you speak in that sneering 
way about what Mr. O’Callaghan did,” she said. 
“Tn my opinion he behaved much more pluckily 
than you. What you did was kind certainly, but 
kindness is: not pluck.” : 

Dick raised fie eye-brows and threw out his 
hands in a gesture of despair. 

“Our views of pluck are evidently different,” 
he said, “and I can see that the only thing for 
me to do is to let you see Mr. Jackson. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should refuse to see him, 
but, as things arc, there’s no escape. You don’t 
trust me, so I must put my fate in the hands of 
Mr. Jackson.” 


“But I don's understand, Dick. Who-is Mr. 
Jackson ?”” 
‘You will soon see, my dear. He is going to call 


at my rooms at four o'clock this afternoon, and 
it is now three-fifteen, so put on your hat and the 
mystery shall be cleared up within an hour.” 

Full of curiosity, Mabel hastened away to put on 
her hat, and ten minutes later they were being 
whirled through the streets in a taxi on their way 
to Dick’s rooms. It was’ three minutes to four 
when they alighted, and scarcely had they reached 
Dick’s sitting-room when a servant appeared at the 
door and announced : “‘ Mr. Jackson!” 

A small, keen-eyed man trotted into the room, 
and dropping his black squash hat on a chair, 
produ a notebook and pencil, as though by 
magic. 

““Good afternoon, Mr. Lanyon,” he exclaimed 
genially, “allow me to congratulate you very 


Week eNDING 
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heartily upou your splendid behaviour yesterday. 
Such modesty, too! Why, I do believe that ; 
I had not been passing just then you would actuali, 
have got away incog. after all! But we Dar 
Axcvs reporters have our eyes open, and I stuc!, 
to your trail all the way from Kensington Hi-', 
Street to your own front-door. Then, when I ha: 
found out who you really were from your landlady. 
I let the matter rest, for journalistic reasons. 
ou understand ? The mysterious ‘ O'Callaghan,’ 
t thought, might be allowed to figure in thi: 
mamise’e papers, but in to-morrow’s Daity Aris 
the real hero, Mr. Richard Lanyon, will receive his 
deserts. And now, sir, I want to give me « 
rsonal description of what took place, for inclusion 
in to-morrow’s ARGUS.” 

The rter composed himself in an attitud:- 
of attention, and Dick, without looking at Mabcl. 
started speaking. 

“1 was walking along,” he said, “ when I say 
a runaway horse which looked like mischief, so 
I managed to get in its way and stop it. Then i 
crowd collected, and someone asked me my name, 
so I said, ‘ Patrick O'Callaghan,’ and got away a: 
quickly as possible. That’s the whole story, 
Mr. Jackson, and now I. must be off to keep a 
most important appointment. Come downstair- 
and have a drink before you go.” 

Ten minutes later Dick reappeare: Mabe! 
was looking out of the window, as she turned 
at his entrance he noticed that her face was flushed. 
She came towards him with tears in her ag 

“Oh, Dick,” she cried, “how cruelly I have 
misjudged you, and what unjust things I have said 
about you! Can you ever forgive me, Dick, 
for what I have done ?” 

But Dick only laughed good-humouredly. 
““There’s nothing to forgive,” he declared, ‘the 
only trouble between us has been our different 
ideas about pluck. You favour the man who risk- 
his skin, while I have a weakness for the fellow 
who will brave ridicule in cold blood.” 

“Yes, yes, Dick, but what about the man who 
does both ?” . : 

“ Ah, little girl,” replied Dick slyly, ‘he is the 
‘man of grit’ whom you are going to marry.” 

And, without more ado, he took Mabel in his 
arms, 


CONDENSED MILK, 

Ir was during a popular. evening lecture on 
astronomy. The lecturer stood alert and ready to 
answer the questions from. his audience that arc 
always sure to come. A thin piping voice spolic 


up: 

The | milky way, where it is denser, is it 
not——’ 

Here the questioner dropped his voice and tlic 
rest was inaudible. 

The lecturer leaned forward slightly and said: 

“T beg es pardon ?” . 

The silence became intense. The audience 
waited in breathless anticipation. , 

“The milky way, where it is denser, is it 
not——” 

‘““Condensed milk!’’ came in stentorian tones 
from the same part of the room, and the protests 
of the first speaker were drowned in the rour of 
laughter that followed. 


THEN THERE WERE HOWLS. 

Tommy had commenced again. 

‘“‘ Dad,” he asked, ‘‘ does it cost much to keep a 
lion ?” 

“It does, my son.” 

““A wolf would make a good meal for a lion, 
wouldn't it, dad ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* And a fox would do for the wolf, wouldn't it, 
dad?” 

“IT suppose so. Go and play.” 

“ A fox would be satisfied with a hawk, and a 
sparrow would be enough for a hawk—eh, dad ?” 
. “Yes! If you don’t go away——”’. 

“ And aspider would make a meal for asparrow ?”* 

“Yes, yes! Now——” 

“Wait a minute, dad. Now we're coming to it. 
A spider would be satisfied with a fly, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Ye-es, my son.’” 

P “ And.a drop of treacle would be enough for a 
ly ? ” = 

“ Well, supposing it would ?” 

“ Yes; that’s just it, dad. Now what I want 
you to tell me is this: Could a man keep a lion for 
more than a year with a pound of treacle ? ‘’ 

And then the sound of a falling slipper awoke 
the echoes_of the stilly night.. : 


I will give five safety-razora for the five best attempts. Mark postcarde “ Five.” (See page 432.) 
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MURDERERS’ MARKS. 


During the Polish Uprising Traitors were Branded 
with an “S.” 


For a murderer to impress upon the dead body 
of his victim @ secret sign, as was done by whoever 
killed Leon Beron on Clapham Common the other 
day, is an almost unknown occurrence in this 
country. 

There was a case about thirty years ago, how- 
ever, where a German baker was murdered in St. 
Luke's through. jealousy, and whose body bore 
branded upon it the word “ Rache,” which is 
German for ‘“ Revenge.” The murderer, though 
known, was never arrested, but the incident was 
later woven into the plot of a detective story by 
one of our best-known novelists. 

In certain foreign countries, of course, the horrible 
custom is by no means uncommon. The victims 
of tho dread Italian secret society known as the 
Camorra, for instance, are almost always marked 
with a black star-shaped sign, made by four slashes 
with a razor or knife, dipped either in ink, or in 

unpowder and water mixed into a paste. 

The well-known Black Hand Society, again, takes 
its name from the fact that a sign resembling a 
human hand has frequently been found branded 
upon the bodies of its victims in New York. 

Tho Black Hand, although operating in New 
York, is, of course, an Italian organisation, but the 
once dreaded Ku-Klux Klan was an American 
murder society pure and simple, and its victims 
used to be marked in similar fashion with the 
threo letters ‘ K.K.K.” made after death by nine 
cuts with a bowie knife. 

The Ku-Kluxes were all old soldiers, who had 
fought on the southern side during the great 
American Civil War, and their object was to terrorise 
the freed negro slaves, and such southern whites 
as were inclined to help them. 

They committed frightful outrages, wholo families, 
both black and white, being wiped out. 

At length, in 1871, Congress resolved to put down 
tho association, and the “ Ku-Klux Law” was 
passed. This allowed the authorities to arrest 
suspected Ku-Kluxes, and to try them without a 
jury, and the result was that the murderous 
organisation was soon suppressed. “ Ku-Klux,” it 
may be mentioned, is meant to represent the click 
in cocking a gun. 

During the tithe war in Ireland, again, the 
Molly Maguires, the Whiteboys, tho Terryalts, and 
the many other secret murder societies that waged 
war against the ‘‘ proctors ” whose duty it was to 
collect the tithes, invented a very curious sign to 
show-that their victims had been put to death in 
pursuit of a settled policy, and not merely to satisfy 
privato vengeance. 

After an “execution” had been carried out, 
usually shooting by a number of masked men hidden 
behind a hedge or stone wall, 2 hig tom cat was 
borrowed from the nearest wayside cabin, the 
inhabitants of which were, of course, in full sym- 
pathy with the assassins. The body of the victim 
was then stripped to the waist, and the cat was 
dragged by the tail up and down and across and 
across the bare back. 

The result was a series of deep criss-cross 
scratches, inflicted by the claws of the frightened 
animal. 

Finally, it is at least o somewhat curious co- 
incidence that the letter ‘“S,” the brand used to 
mark the victim of the Clapham Common murder, 
was in constant use in this fashion in Poland in 
1863-4-5, during the terrible series of political 
assassinations that marked the uprising of the 
Poles against their Russian opprossors. 

It was usual, too, to cut it upon cach check of 
the victims, as was done in the caso of the Clapham 
Common affair, although sometimes the sign was 
actually branded on the flesh, by means of a horse- 
shoe made red-hot and roughly twisted into the 
shape of the letter in question. 

Tho assassins who committed these political 
murders at the order of the ‘‘ National Committce é 
of the insurgents were called “ Stiletezski,” that is 
to say ‘‘stiletto men,” because of tho long, keen 
stilettos, or daggers, which they used upon their 
victims, and the letter “S” therefore stood for a 
double warning. 

It moant that the dead man upon whom the hrand 
was found was a “szpion,” or “spy,” @ traitor to 
the national cause, and that he had been put to 
death for his treachery by the “ Stiletezski.” 
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ALLOWS FOR EXPANSION. 

In a street paved with wooden blocks it is necessary 
t> allow for the expansion of the wood which is bound 
to occur during 
wet weather. 
This is done by 
. leaving a space 
ise between the 
=== edge of the kerb 
, and the blocks, 
which is filled 
with pitch, clay. 
: or some sub- 

: : stance that 
will give when tho blocks expand, otherwise the 
road would soon become uneven. The position of the 
soft clay is indicated by an arrow in the illustration. 


-JACK'S THIMBLE. 

Wuew a Jack Tar has sewing to do he makes use 
of the device 
shown in the 
illustration. It 
consists of a band 
of leather with a 
hole for the thumb 
to pass through. 
In the centre of 
the palm side is a 
piece of metal 
similar to the top 
of a thimble, 
which the sailor 7 
presses against his nzedle to Crive it through the cloth. 
A sailor's ncedle is about four inches long, and shaped 
like a dagger. 


A 


NOVEL LADDER. 

HE illustration 
shows a simple home- 
made ladder some- 
times used on farms 
in stables and 
haylofts. It consists 
of a length of stout 
boarding about one 
foot broad, dove- 
_ holed in the manner 

shown. When 
placed against a 
building or tree the 
ladder serves its 
purpose quite as well 
as the real article. 


SHOWS THE MOORING-RINGS. 


On the walls of works adjoining canals can be seen 
Theso indicate the position 


circles painted in white. 
on the bank of the 
rings to which the 
boatmen fasten = 
their boats. This 
may be thought 3 


indication, but it is 
not so, as the banks 
of a canal are 
usually soft and § 
loose, especially in Giitee 
wet weather, and i 
the mooring-rings 
soon become buried under 
horses. 


AS pa cts 


the feet o 


f passing barge- 


—aee—— 
HORSE'S PHYSIC. 

Ine difficult task of administering medivine to 
horses is accomplished by means of the efficient but 
humane contrivance here shown. 

A is an iron frame made to slip over the horse's 
nostrils, which is 
kept in place by 

>} means of a rope 
connected toa ring 
at the top. This 
frame holds a 
hollow tube D, 
which goes into the 
horse's mouth after 
the manner of a 
bit. To this tube 
is connected a 
funnel B, down 

: which the medicine 
is poured. The tube D has a small holo in the centre, 
tlroagh which the medicine poured down the funnel 
runs into the horse’s mouth, so that the animal is 
compelled to swallow ite 


ease eee 
THE GIRL WHO SAYS “IF.” 3 


SUS 


Why Young Men Should Think Deeply before 
they Marry Her. 


Tw a recent breach of promise action it transpired 
that the defendant had broken off tho engagement. 
because the girl had insisted on his promising that 
when they were married he would go to her church. 

He belonged to one religious persuasion, she to 
another. He had declined to promise, and they 
had drifted apart in consequence. The plaintiff did 
not win her case. 

There are many girls who ecek to dictate to their 
lovers as to the doing of this or that thing or the 
not doing of others. (Gallantry apart, and looking 
at the matter in a cold, commonsense spirit, any 
average young man would do well to ponder before 
leading one of them to the altar. 

If a man is really, honestly in love with a girl, he 
is anxious to get rid of his big faults without being 
asked, for her sake. And the girl who loyally stands 
by such a man, helping him with her love and faith, 
is a heroine. 

But if he has to be ordered to give up his bad 
ways, his reformation is unlikely to be lasting. It 
is more than probable that he will become faster 
friends with them again after he's a husband. 

Extorted —— of any sort are no good at all. 
And the girl who extorts them and relies on them 
makes a great mistake, and is lucky if she has not 
to pay bitterly for it afterwards. 

In the great majority of cases the girl who dictates 
to her lover does so about things she has no real 
right to object to. ‘‘ Tom promised to stop smoking 
when we were married, and now he smokes more 
than ever!” wailed a young bride. Perhaps such 
conduct was not. chivalrous on Tom's part, but it 
was quite natural. 

He and his pipe had been inseparable companions 
for years. It comforted him, it helped him to keep 
his temper under trying circumstances, it soothed 
him when things went “ contrairy.” 

His partiality for the briar was no sin. The girl 
bullied and wheedled him into promising, and 
afterwards he relapsed. If she wanted a husband 
who did not smoke, she ought to have picked out 
a young man to whom nicotine was hateful, or one 
who would have been willing to throw away his 
pipe on his own account as soon as he found she 
did not like it. 

Getting promises this way is a dangerous game 
to play, too. A rather nice girl on the whole lost 
her lover because she wished him to promise never 
to go to theatres again. She had no real objection 
to theatres, but she had no interest in them, and 
she wished her husband and herself “ to have the 
same sympathies.” She was to sa what the 
sympathies were, and he had to conform to them. 

Another girl insisted on her lover giving up 
football—he was an enthusiastic player—or her. 
It was not football he gave up. 

More engagements than could be counted have 
come to grief because the girl has stipulated that 
her sweetheart should give up his bachelor friends. 

If they were the wrong kind of friends she might 
he sure he would give them the go-by of his own 
accord to make himself more worthy of her. 

If he has to be forced to give them up during his 
engaged days, he is pretty sure to ask them round 
to his little home or go to sce them in more question- 
able placcs after he's married. And if his friends 
are good friends, she has no right to want them to 
be sacrificed because she is not interested in them. 

Some engaged girls like to show their power over 
their lovers out of shecr feminine vanity. They 
take pride in the fact that Dick will do this or Will 
won't do the other at their dictation. Dick and 
Will may acquiesce—for the time, but after marriage 
they grow restive and backslide. 

Tt isn’t noble, but it's human nature. Nothing 
‘ars on the average young man so much as to be 
made to do or not do a thing on compulsion. 

And, frankly, the girl who secks to dictate about 
things that really don't matter or are unfair or 
unreasonable is selfish. And ninety-nine men out 
of every hundred would prefer a quick-tempered 
or even sulky wife to a selfish onc. 

A girl has no right to lay down the law to her 
lover over such things. It irritates him, and it 
makes him think seriously about what is going to 
happen in the future when there will be no going 
back. When a young man begins to think like 


i that, there is danger of Cupid growing shy, and 


gradually, if not abruptly, taking his swall celf off. 
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WEW TIPS TO SAVE MONEY. 


Telling the Real Secrets of Putting a Little Bit 
Away for a Rainy Day. 


Mr. RockEFELLER, who is heroes believed to 


be the richest man in the world, has said that when 
he was a youth he made a point of saving one 
quarter of all he earned. 

We can’t all be Rockefellers ; we don’t want to 

be ; but there is not one of us who would not be the 
better for saving a certain proportion of his or her 
income. 
_ Saving sounds easy. As a matter of fact it is 
not. It is almost more difficult than earning. 
And a funny thing is that people who are struggling 
along upon a small income are, as a rule, more 
thrifty than those who are better off. 

The reason is this. People who have not much 
money and have difficulty in making ends meet 
are careful about spending, and as a rule know to a 
nicety just where every shilling is Jaid out, while 
others, whose income is what may be called com- 
fortable, are not careful of petty cash. They buy 
a book here or a box of sweets there. They take 
cabs instead of ‘buses, and give sixpenny tips 
instead of twopenny ones, while often they send a 
telegram where a postcard would have done as well. 

Then they are surprised when, at the end of the 
month or the quarter, they find their balance at 
the bank so low as it is. 

The first principle in the art of saving money 
is to know exactly not only how much one spends, 
but how one spends it. 

In order to know this it is absolutely necessary 
to keep strict accounts. 

** Accounts! Oh, I couldn’t be bothered. Just 


think of having to put down every penny I spend ! 
Why, it would take me all my time to remember 
it!” That is what the man says who has never 


been accustomed to keep accounts. And he really 
believes it. ; 

He is quite mistaken. Every boy ought to be 
taught at school to keep accounts, but even the man 
who has had no such training will be surprised 
to find how easily the habit is acquired, and what 
a.comfort it is when once acquired. 

The first step is to spend a penny on a little cash- 
book. On one page put down all money received ; 
on tho opposite all paid out. The latter must be 
itemised, not put down in lump sums. The great 
object in keeping accounts is to know where the 
money goes. Each of us has some pet extravagance 
which is apt to grow upon one. One man spends 
too much in tobacco ; another's tailor’s or hosier’s 
bill grows yearly ; a third finds that he has spent 
more than he imagined on buses, while a fourth has 
taken to a more expensive mid-day meal, and finds 
that the few pence extra daily has run into a ten- 
pound note in the course of a year. 

Petty cash is what you should be particularly 
careful to keep an eye upon. Note what money you 
have in your pocket in the morning, count it at 
bedtime, and sew how much you have left. It 
is not difficult to mako the small mental effort 
necessary to remember where it has gone. 

Never mind if peopk laugh when you pull out 
your little book and enter up items ; it will be your 
turn to smile a few years hence when you have a 
comfortable balance to your credit. 

When you have your accounts well under way 
can soon see how much you are able to save. 

ach man, or woman either, must judge this“for 
him or her self. You will soon know exactly how 
much you can allow yourself for every form of 
expenditure. How much to put by for clothes, how 
much for food, rent, and taxes, and how much you 
can afford to pay for your pleasures. Having allotted 
the various sums for each and every expense, 
you can fix on the exact amount to put away. 

Put this money aside at regular intervals. It 
must be a fixed sum, and nothing must interfere 
with your iron determination to put that exact 
sum away week by week or month by month. 

Put it in the savings bank. It is far the best 
bank for saving money, for sums above a pound 
cannot be withdrawn (unless by a payment of 
1s. 3d.) at less than two days’ notice. f 

Your bank balance will'soon grow into respectable 
figures. The wise young man who starts to save early 
will have a good lump sum put by for middle-age. 


Shall we do it now, or wait {ill Martin .comes?- 


OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered tq 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 8. 


KET BOROUGH. aes 
Oe rise of half a guinea offered for the best definition 
of the ‘uee phrase has been won by F. Ward, 53 Birkhall 
Road, Catford, who sent the following : , 

Pocket boroughs were emall constituencies for 
which members were returned to Parliament either 
by nomination of the principal proprietor, by his 
indirect influence, or by regularly manipulated bribery 
and intimidation. These boroughs were said to be 
‘‘in the pocket” of the patron. They were abolished 
by the Reform Bill, 1832. 

2) LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANY. . 

: We H. Victory, Cameley Cottage, Windsor Crescent, 
Newport, Mon., has received the award in this Test, and 
his attempt is appended : 

A Limited Liability Company is a concern owned 
by a number of proprietors—collectively the 
” ny.” They subscribe its capital in il 
or “8 .”’ are called ‘ shareholders,’ and each— 
whatever debts the “ company.” incurs—is liable only 
for the total amount of his shares ; hence the term 
“limited liability.” 


(3) RETURNING OFFICER. 
The definition selected as the best was contributed by 
AS , ll Leicester Street, Wolverhampton, to 


whom the prize of 10s. 6d. has been sent. 

The Returning Officer is the official who receives 
the writ commanding an clection. He fixes nomina- 
tion and. polling days, receives nominations, and—in 
the case of a contest—superintends the counting of 
the votes, announces the successful candidate, and 
‘-returns” the writ with the result endorsed upon it. 
(4) LITTLE ENGLANDERS. 

The half-guinea award has been made to J. W. 
Woolger, 1 Chapel Road, Binstead, Isle of Wight, for the 
following: . 

This is generally used as a term of reproach, and 
is applied to those who are opposed to.a policy of 
ss Imperialism, schemes of military adventure, 
and excessive expenditure on armaments. 

(5) DEBENTURE 

The explanation of this term selected as the best was 
submitted by J. Roberts, 38 Whitley Road, Eastbourne, 
to whom the prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded. This 
definition was as follows : ; ; 

When & company wishes to extend its business, 
without increasing its capital, it can borrow money 
on ‘“ Debentures,” whieh are certificates, or written 
promises, under the seal of the company, to repay 
the money lent with interest. Debenture holders 
are not sharcholders, but merely creditors of the 
company. 

(6) TO_BE_ ELECTED TO PARLIAMENT BY A 
MINORITY VOTE. 

W. Gwilym, Bryn Herbert, Cwmilynfell, Swansea 
Valley, has won the prize of 103. Gd. with the following 
definition : 

A person is elected to Parliament by a Minority 
Vote when he does not represent the views of the 
majority who vote, their votes having been divided 
among two or more candidates holding views opposed 
to his. It occurs, perhaps, most frequently in a 
‘* three-cornered fight.” 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a speech or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
easily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us some 
little trouble to define properly. 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. . 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in the best deffnition in ordinary, common- 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases : 

(1) Undistributed Middle. 
(2) Altic Salt. 

(3) Reading the Riot Act. 
(4) Red Tape. 

(5) Bumbledom. 

(6) Pyrrhic Victory. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attac 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
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CINEMAS THAT TALK. 


Treats in Store for Picture Palaceites. 


By Mr. CECIL- FRERE, Manager of “The Picture 
Theatre,” Kingston-on-Thames. 


Every town and village in England will soo: 
have ite electric theatre at the present rate «; 
building. _ - . 

In London and its suburbs alone there are nov: 
no fewer than 356 of these “ playhouses withou: 
players,” and in a large proportion of them th: 
seating accommodation is as good and the general 
surroundings as luxurious as those of the reguli 
West-end theatres. : 

Furthermore, a constantly increasing number «:: 
films in natural colours are now to be had, an! 
can be seen by the patrons of even the lower-pricc:i 
houses Many of these, showing scenes of pageant: 
and incidents in romantic history and legend, a:. 
exceedingly beautiful as well as instructive. 

This at present! Of the wonders that are in 
store for our patrons in the immediate future the:. 
is no end. Soon, for example, it is probable th: 
we shall be able to cause our figures to appei 
to stand out as in actual life to an even great: 
degree than they do at present by taking advanta:. 
of the new portraiture in relief recently invente:! 
by Signor Carlo Baese. : 

An entirely new and greatly improved phono. 
graphic instrument, specially designed for cinc 
matographic performances has also been perfected. 
and this is being used in connection with what i- 
known as a “ mechanical synchroniser.” 

The synchroniser, despite its long name, is reall, 
a quite simple, though at the same time an exceci- 
ingly ingenious, device. 

A light metal rod connects the lantern with tli: 
talking machine, and controls tlie revolutions o! 
the latter’s disc, so that the speed of the “ record” 
is restrained and kept in acoord with the film. 

If the picture machine os nage the talkiny 
machine also stops automatically at the same 
instant of time, so that there is no break betwecn 
the movements of the pictures on the screen ani 
the words, and it is as good as ever on restartiny. 

This means that the speaking picture has come. 
and, unless I am greatly mistaken, it has come to 
stay. Soon we shall see our leading actors a; 
eager to rehearse for these new speaking pictures— 
for -a_ consideration, of course—-as are our Jeadins 
vocalists at the present moment for the singin: 
pictures. Then there will be prers « to prevent 
the most famous scenes from the best-known plays. 
or even entire plays, from being produced—words, 
gestures, and all. $ 

For as regards the talking machine records there 
is no difficulty but what has been already overcome. 
Records can be produced now which will last for 
between nine and ten minutes, and by usin: 
duplicate machines, and changing the records, it 
would be quite possible to produce, say, Hamlit 
or The Bad Girl of the Family in their entirety from 
beginning to end, every word of the dialogue bein: 
clearly heard by what will then be properly 
described as the “ audience.” 

Think what this will mean. No longer will tho 
art of the actor perish with him. His actual 
words, his own identical . gestures, will be re- 
produced centuries hence for the benefit of our 
descendants. ‘ 

To realise the importance of this it is only 
necessary for us to try to im what it would 
mean to us to be able to see and hear Shakespeare 
act, or Kean, or Macready. - What especially would 
not some of our presiresy tragedians give to be 
able to enjoy such an experience ? 

But it is, of course, for the present, rather than 
for the far-distant future, that the proprietors of 
electric theatres are catering, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the possibilities before them in 
this direction have no limit. 

Their art is yet in its infancy. But it is, as I 
have endeavoured to show, rapidly being perfected, 
so that it is quite possible that the cheap playhouse 
without players will soon largely knock out the 
expensive playhouse with players. 

The coming electric theatre, too, will be educative 
and instructive, as well as amusing. Already wo 


al 


7O Bf § teard. have films showing the movements of wild beasts 
' Nothing hs moro eae than to feel that you ai eo our postcard to the “Test” Editor, | #nd birds in their native haunts, and others showing 
have a substantial balance which is steadily in- | Pearson's eckly, 18 Henrietta Street, Loadon, | the life of butterflies, and other similar beautiful 
creasing. It gives ww a feeling of comfort and | W.C., to arrive not later than Thursday, January.| winged creatures, from the egg, through the cater- 
security which wea unknown before. 26th. ‘" pillar and chrysalis stage, to the perfect insect. , 
aut i . .- - Take a coin and a penoil and draw a circle by:-meane of the coin. © (5. . 


Werk ENDING 
Jan. 26, 1911. 


MORE GUESTS WANTED 


FOR THE CUP FINAL. 


82 INVITATIONS STILL TO AWARD. 


Result of Football Headers No. 2. 

In Football Headers No. 2 the attempts selected as 
the best, together with the names of the senders, were as 
follows : 

ASTon Vitta: Another Side’s Thorn. 

Sent by C. Suita, Birch Grove, East Grinstead ; who 

nominat2d F. Sims, of same addrcas. 


ASTon Vitra: “Trilbies’? Administer “ Socks.” 


Sent by Georce Bye, Winchester Street, Botley, 
si aga cma who nominated A. Harwoop, Fairthorn>, 
Botley. F 

As you are no doubt aware, the object of our Football 
Headers-Competition is to enable us to select 100 readers 
to view th» English Cup-tio Final, whi-h is to be played 
at the Crystal Paluce on Saturday, April 22nd. 

Wechave still 82 invitations to offer, and to show that 
these invitations are worth trying for we may state that 
we are not only arranging for the admission of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY rendera to view the match, but are also bearing 
the full expense of the successful competitors’ visit to 
London. 

Our offer includcs : 

Free return railway ticket from any 
part of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Pive-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 
to witness the match. 

A drive back from the Crystal Palace 
to London. 

Substantial tea. 

To make the trip as jolly as possible an1 to insure that 
you have company which you will enjoy, we have divided 
the tickets into paira and are 


AWARDING THEM IN COUPLES. 

This means that if you want to go and seo the Cup 
Final free of charge, you have only to find a friend who 
would like to go with you, and if you win, the expenses of 
both will be paid, and you can travel down together, spend 
the day in London together, and go back together. 

Even if you do not want to see the match yourself, you 
can come to London and do what you like until the time 
to return. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


In this week’s contest we give you the name of the 

popular football clab, Derny County, and we wish 
ou to make a phrase or sentence of three words, the 

initials of which must be D E R, the first three letters 
of the name Derby County. You may use these thr2c 
lettors in any order you like if it will help you to make a 
better sentence or phrase. 

Tt is this sentence or phrase that is called a ‘‘ Football 
Header.” 

Here is an example, which must not be used, which 
shows at a glance how to_make_‘‘ Football Headers”’: 
DERby County—Every Rival Dreads. 

When you have made your ‘* Footlall Header,”’ which 
can bo either s2rous or humorous, write it down in the 
spaco provided on the entry-form, and sign your namo 
underneath. Then ask the person whom you wish to go 
with you to the Cup Final to put his or her name and 
address beneath youre. 

Six free tickets—three pairs—are offered this week for 
the best Football Headers, and the number will be increased 
from time to time until the hundred have been allotted. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When you have filled up the en‘ry form, cut it out, 
and place it in an envelop» addressed to the Editor of 
Pearzon’s Weekly, Honrictta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communication to be inclosed. 

2. Mark your enveloze ‘‘ Football Headers No. 5'’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and post your attempt to arrive 
not later than first post Thursday, January 26th. 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. After these have heen selected a 
free invitation to view tho English Cup Final will be sent 
tothe six readers whose names appear on the three winning 
entry forms, 

4. Tho Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. “ FOOTBALL HEADERS “ No. 5 
CWrite your three words clearly in ink.) 


as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial 


think out should have some bearing on tho phrase selected. 


forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
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£250 A WEEK 


Offered in 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


_ Mansy tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
interest in Association Football, and we have therefore 
d-vised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prizo 
offered is £250, and the task sect enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up foottall, and also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
comp-tition in tho same envelope. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
woe recommend THe Lonpon Morntnc Lraper Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. The names of tho teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and euch entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own namy and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 17. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan. 28th. ) 
Cross out which you cousider will be tha lL sing club. For 

a draw don't ceoss out eituer. ‘ 
Middlesbrough (1) v Newcastle United (1) 
Sheffield United (3) v Blackburn Rovers (0) 
Manchester United (3) v Everton (2) 
Notts County (0) v Sheffield Wed. (0) 5 
Burnley (2) v West Bromwich A. (3) 
Barnsley (1) v Blackpool (0) 
Bradford (0) v Hull City (1) 
Leicester Fosse (4) v Clapton Orient (0) 
Gainsborough T. (1) v Birmingham (0) 
Portsmouth (0) v Coventry City (0) 
Bristol Rovers (0) v Leyton (1) 
Crystal Palace (1) v Brentford (0) 
Queen’s Park R. (1) |v Norwich City (0) 
Celtic v St. Mirren * 
Dundee v Hibernian * 
East Stirlingshire v Morton * 
Heart of Midlothian v Clyde * 
The above matches take place on the ground ) 

of the first-enamed. 

The figures denote the results cf the ¢ rresponding 
met ches of last season, The matches ui urked (*) are 
Scottish Cup-ties, 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
«+ Pearson’s Weekly “’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


2, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
pee it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 


. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 

” The sum of £250 will be awarded to tho competitor 
from whom wo receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

5. Should no corapetitor give the correct result of all the 

matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of corroct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
moro matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 

6. The Fditor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 

roof of posting wilapt be accepted as proof of receipt. 

. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may bs made in the fixtures give. 

8. No correspondence will be eutered into in connect ion 

with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 

enter only on this understanding. 


ml 


Signature devecenscenerescsd8esss eagesesteoeeserecseeesceces eee 
AAMrESS 20 .ceceesceeeeaneeee wees 


CUI OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOI.DED. 


ED 


Result of Contest No. 14 will be found on next pags. 


eee > ———ererrn™ 


ce sueen -_ - Re) I oD a veanete 


8. The Fuitor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
Y, No correspondence will be entered into in counece 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignore 1. 
10. The published decision is final, and comp-titors 
may only enter on this understanding. ; , 
The three phrases from which you are invited to make 
Triplets are as follows : 
Tra Bert Aiscs: 
Wire Prepixand Seresaves: 
Goise Tur Pace: 
Exainvle, not to be used, showing how to mate Te pletse 
Phrase: Tea Bets Ruscs 
Example: Toumy Ress Brisciy. 
Result of Triplets No. 29 appeirs on Page 3 of Red 
Cover. 
ENTRY FORM. 


nA 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
To make a ‘‘ Triplet’? you take any cne of the three 
hrases of three words given in the nest. column and add to 
it three additional words which begin with the same let’ ers 


letters may be used in any order you like, and the words you 


It is the three words you add that are called a ‘‘ Triplet.”’ 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 

form, or they will be disqualified. ‘T'wo Triplets may be 

written on one entry form; but any number of entry 


panied by a postal order for Gd. : 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to tho Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 


4 ; TRIPLETS No. 32. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 


ORAL Aas 
ions must be inclosed. 5 
a Mark your envelope “ Triplets No. 32” in the top ; Now of Postal Order ..v.scceccssssrretee cst ) 
lef nA attempts must are before Tharad ; 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, “ ae 
January 26th. Fhrase Selected .......+ sia SCAT ROUONaOS HN > 
5. Everyone who enters must send a ostal order for 6d. . ‘ 
with the entry form. The P.O, must be made payable to Triplet .sscessecsstenecns tees senasnenecnenensancnest we 
f C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed 3 
+ ©& Co.” in the manner shown in this Phrase Selected ..icsecccsceecsees asevgesedtecsnent® 
example. The number must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Where y 07) (2 a Ma eainanaewamsiee 
one P.O. of inher vale ecnt ee reed a eagenes 
more than one entry form, the numberofthis |) ne ee an ad 
P.O. must be written on each entry form. I agree to abide by the decision published in ; 
G. O£ the amount received (after deducting ten per “ Pearson’s Weekly,”’ and to accept it as final, ) 
cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders and I enter only on this understanding, and ) 
of the ten Triplets which are considered to be the best | ) agree to abide by the printed conditions. 
by the adjudicators, by who.a originality of idea will bo f 
taken into consideration. If there are more senders than Roned’ waves Re ener vecseeceesee) 
one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 9 . - 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all dd 
such senders. ian Address  sescsessernecees sipiaianeaeneats sieaarnaeceeneannTee 
7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts Recreveveracereoreeeres ase olla’ Salam 
show merit. 


ARRAY OO 


—~e place the letters T,E, A, You will notice that whichever of these letters you begin with—— ie 
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My Nofebook 
THE TOO CANDID FRIEND WHO IF you 
HAS A “WAY" WITH HIM. want to find 
— ——-- the greatest 


imbecile on carth, please take note of the man or 
woman who says or does some outrageously stupid 
thing, and> then, when corrected, makes the lame 
excuse: ‘Can't help it; it's my way!” 

If ever you come across, say, a man like this, you 
get up against the most obstinate, ill-natured, 
selfish, and disagreeable brute allowed to go at 
large, and the pity of it is there are so many of him. 

You can cut for ever, or kick at once, a man who 
deliberately lies to you, but the fellow who pleasantly 
excuses himeelf, whilst he disarms you with his 
selfish virtues, becomes as irritating as a blister. 

Such a man isn’t a friend worth having, or even 
cultivating. The difficulty is to shake him off 
and have done with the danger of him. Generally 
he isa limp rag of @ thing, apart from this one 
characteristic, and he is the last person in the 
world to whom you should give your confidence. 

Yet, as a general rule, you will find men giving 
all their candour to such creatures—to their own 
undoing. 

Men and women with “ ways” who have been 
invited into the family circle of happily-married 
couples, can pretty well break up the harmony 
of the home in one afternoon. It is hard for a 
man of this kind to keep his mouth shut and not 
give away a lot of things that his particular friends 
do not want known. 

Beware of this brute. 


wHy ‘MEN ARE SO DIS- 
COURTEOUS TO WOMEN. | 


I HEARD @ man 
say the other 
day: “TI put 
myself out, now, only to oblige a pretty woman, an 
old woman, or a woman with a baby.’ And that 
was a shameful confession for any man to make. 

A few years ago courtesy to’ anything in potti- 
coats was an art and a pleasure. It is so no longer. 
It is now an obligation, given very grudgingly. 

And yet this man preached a whole gospel in the 
few words he said. The attitude between the 
sexes who mect daily on life’s highway is becoming 
strained. Quite unconsciously man is getting callous. 

The malo clerk class has taken the standpoint 
towards his working sister that the factory hands 
have observed for years—toleration. Woman crowds 
his office, his *bus, his tram, and his train. She 
has edged him out from many of his comforte. 

It is greatly to her credit that she has been able 
to make new places for herself in the commercial 
world. At the same time, she must take the 
fight fairly. What she is gaining now for her own 
support her possible future husband is losing. 
That is clear. 

Any wise man, you would think, would get it 
into his head that a girl with a business training 
would make the best wife and housekeeper, but 
there are so few wise men, and so many girls who 
like their independence, that the marriage market 
is getting duller and duller. 

But no decent-minded man can view this growing 
neglect of courtesy to women with anything but 
regret. If he has any senso at all he must realise 
that evory time his wifo or daughter or mother 
comes to town, or even ventures away from home, 
she has to practically fight her way in a crowd of 
hustling unconce: people with only by some odd 
chance a kindly hand to help her. 

That isn’t pleasant to think about, is it ? 

I don’t want to enter here into the rights or 
wrongs of a big political discussion, but I do 
think that any man with the slightest atom of 
sympathy or sentiment in his nature, any man 
who has loved and married and revelled in tho 
charm and delight of a woman, must, of necessity, 
get cold shivers down his spinal column when he 
sees one of God’s fairest creatures walking in: the 
gutter and bearing the legend ‘ Votes for Women.” 

The man sncers and starts thinking. Impurity 
and contempt got into his mind, and stay there, 
and so ho treats all womanhood alike. ; 

That may be wrong. Very likely it is. But the 
growing discourtesy to woman is not so much 
to be attributed to her being the man’s rival—- 
he can admire her for that and want her aid 
because of it—it’s just because a few of them 
parade about as plain D. F.’s., and bring contempt 
apon the whole sex, 


Peter Keary. 


-——You will make a word 


HE COULDN'T READ. 

Tuxy were discussing the rights and wrongs of 
a strike, and stout and strenuous were the argu- 
ments on either side. 

‘Look here! Say I ain’t tellin’ the truth! 
Look there!’’ said Bob Pellett, producing a 
newspaper and flourishing it under Joeseye. 

But Joe ignored the proffered literature. I 
don’t want to see no newspaper ! ” he said, loftily. 
“* Wot I knows I knows!’ , 

“And that ain't much!” said Bob. “ Don't 
want to see the newspaper, ‘e don’t. Why ? 
’Cos he can’t read. Unedicated—that’s wot ‘e 
is ! ” 

Immediately Joseph’s ire rose. “I'm as well 
edicated as you, Bob.” he said, with dignity, but 
as I learned in a night-school, o’ course I can’t 
read in the day time!” 


COLLECTING SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Tue other evening a bright urchin called u 

rentleman, and asked for a donation towar 
unds of a juvenile football club. 

“Look here, Johnnie,” said the gentleman, 
“I believe you’re the seventh boy to call on me 
on behalf of that particular club. Am I to expect 
any more?” 

“Very likely,” said Johnnie promptly. “I 
expect all the fellows will come in their turn.” 

** Goodness!” gasped the gent. “Are you all 
begging, then?” 

“Yes, sir,’ remarked the youngster. ‘‘ You 
see, there's a first team and a second team, an’ it’s 
the rules as does it.” 

Pulling out a grimy copy of the club rules 
evidently written out by a youthful secretary, 
he Foy pointed a dirty finger at Rule 5, which 
read: 


na 
the 


“ Them as collects most money plays in the first 
team ; them as don’t, play.ia the second team.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS LETTS. 

TueE Letts, to which nationality the Houndsditch 
murderers belonged, are a mysterious people. 

Although they inhabit Russia, there is nothing 
Russian about them. They do not even speak the 
Russian language, at all events, habitually amongst 
themselves, but use a dialeet.of their own. 

Although it would not be fair to say that all Letts 
are anarchists, it is nevertheless a fact that the 
most violent of the Terrorists, the men who have 
spread consternation amongst the Russian ruling 
c , are of their nationality. 

It was a Lett who blew up with a bomb the 
Tsar's uncle at Moscow in 1906, and it was a Lett 
who assassinated in the same manner, the year 
previously, M. de Plehve, the Russian Minister of 
the Interior. 

These are two sample outrages, but there are 
dozens of others that might be mentioned—all com- 
mitted by Letts. And they are merciless to 
traitors. It was a Lettish secret society that 
decoyed Father Gapon to an empty house in the 
suburbs of St. Petersburg, and there hanged him 
on suspicion of giving information to the police. 

Abroad, too, the Lett is almost as much of an 
Ishmaelite as he is in Russia. The two men 
responsible for the Tottenham outrage two years 
ago, when a policeman was shot dead, and several 
people were wounded, were Letts ; and the armed 
robbers who, about the same time, made so daring 
an attempt to hold up the Motherwell Bank, when 
many shots were fired, and the cashier was badly 
hurt, were also Letts. 


Result of Football Contest No. 14, 

In Foothall Contest No. 14 readers were invited to 
submit forecasts of the results of the football 
matches played on Saturday, January 7th. 

The prize of £25 for the greatest number of 
correct results has been divided by the following 
competitors, each of whom had only two results 
incorrect : 


aA. Askew, 10 Temple Place, Altofts, Yorkshire. 

John Gibbs, 70 Glen Terrace, Hebburn-on-Tyne. 

H.C. Hunt, 11 Wellington Road, Horsham. 

Arthur Jackson, 257 Farm Street, Birmingham. 

W. H. Oliver, 62 Beech Hall Road, Highams Park, 
Chingford. 

T. Power, 9 Terminus Terrace, Southampton. 

G. Randall, 91 Nelson Road, Wimbledon. 

G. Recley, 333 Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill. 

H. Winshurst, East Lodge, Sleaford, Lincs. . 

8. Woolley, 39 Guildford Street, Birmingham. 

L. H. Woods, 3 Albert Road, Carrickfergus, Antrim. 


“af you travel round the circle. Thus: 
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WERE ENDING 
Jan, 26, 1911, 
—————— 


Our Worried Contributor Says their Black Clothe; 
Act as a Damper. 


Tue clergy maintain that their ordinary attiy. 
is simply a survival from old days—that thicy as a 
body have not followed the changing fashions 
adopted by the laity, but have been faithful to thei 
original garb. 

is may be true so far as the cassock is con- 
cerned ; but the cassock is rarely worn nowaday~ 
except under the surplice, and no one can assert that 
the every-day dress of the clergyman, either of th: 
Church of England or the Nonconformist denomi- 
nations, is the same as that which existed in the 
early days of the Christian Church. 

In any case, the black coat cut high in the 
neck, the white choker, white tie, and soft black 
felt hat make a clergyman recognisable as such at 
a glance, and the question is whether this is as i: 
should be, or whether it would not be better that 
ministers of all denominations should dress as other 
men. 

Of course, some clergymen are content to dress 
as ordinary laymen. I know one in particular who 
attended a Chureh Conference attired in a very 
horsy check tweed suit. The astounded door. 
keepers refused him admittance until he produced 
his card to prove he really was a respectable member 
of the clergy. Of course we do not advocate suc): 
extremes as this. On the other hand, I once knew 
a clergyman who never appeared in lay dress. He 
bird’s-nested ‘and fished in a most enthusiastic 
manner, but clad in his clerical attire. 

In defence of his present attire, the clergyman 
will tell you that, whatever the failings of the 
individual man, his office as a minister of religion 
should be respected. 

Quite true, and there is no doubt but that the 
average layman does respect the Church. 

He respects it to such an extent that, when in 
the presence of a clergyman, he would no more 
think of using any strong expression than he 
would in the presence of a lady. ; 

We do not argue that a man has at any time a 
right to use such expressions. But what we mean 
to imply is this—that the average man is never his 
natural self in the presence of a minister. 

You will notice this nowhere more strongly 
than in a railway carriage. Four or five men are 
chaffing and laughing together when in geta a clergy- 
man. He may be the best fellow in the world, 
but his black coat acts as an instant damper. 
There is an awkward silence, the men draw into 
their shells like snafis, they open their papers, 
and silence takes the place of the former merriment. 

It is the same at a party or social gathering. The 
presence of a clergyman will damp fhe spirits of the 
most jovial souls. They will be afraid to enter into 
the games with that same genuine happiness they 
would enjoy if he.were not present. 

Some clergymen will tell you that this is all right 
—that his presence acts as a useful restraint. 
Well, even supposing that it does, how about the 
effect of this kind of thing upon the cleric himself ? 

A cengyeien is a doctor of souls. No man more 
than he should strive to acquire an insight into the 
characters and dispositions of his fellow men. 
And how on earth is he to do so if they are never 
natural in his presence ? 

What is the use of a clergyman who ignores the 
fact that there is such a sin as swearing or using 
evil language ? Yet, if he never hears such, he is 
naturally led to the belief that it does not exist. 

We are only taking this one form of vice as an 
exemple. Thero are plenty of others that might 
be mentioned. A doctor must see his suffering 

atient and thoroughly examine him, in order to 
be able to treat the disease successfully. He could 
not do it at the other end of a telephone. 

And, by the same reasoning, a clergyman ought to 
mix with other men on the same footing in order 
to deal effectually with their vices and failings. 
not to live in a fool’s paradisc hedged round by 
‘* respect for his office.” 

Let us trust that the day is not far distant when 
clerical garb will utterly disappear, and there will 
be no outward distinction between parson and 
parishioners, 


TEA, EAT, ATE, 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 28, 1911. 


Shall we do it now, or wail till Martin comes? 
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5 | probably tlie policeman had been arresting one of | instantly and grasp his legs. Then you can either 
Ts, ac ing | the men, and his triends had attempted to rescue | jerk his legs towards you and throw him on his 
|p oh him, and when I arrived on the scene things were | back, or lift him straight up and throw him over 


. the fe | lookinss very bad for the unfortunate constable. your head. 
; i ht 
\ Felice g 
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BRENKENHOFF, 


Who has been Appointed Official Instructor to the 
London City Police in Wrestling and Self-Defence. 


Wuen I was quite a boy my father, an officer 
himself, once remarked that I would never be a 
horseman. I made up my mind to prove the 
contrary, and when I was nineteen I joincd a 
cavalry regiment, and during my ten years’ service 
in the German Army I became rather well known as 
a stceplechase rider. 

A similar determination influenced me when I 
took up wrestling. At that time I was not verv 


never be a good wrestler. I determined to study 
not only wrestling, but also boxing and jiu-jitsu 
and the science of self-defence generally, and I 
planned a course of work and exercise to that end. 

I made such good progress that I was soon able 
to begin teaching my system to others, and it is 
this system of self-defence—a combination of 
wrestling, boxing, and jiu-jitsu—that I am teaching 
to the police in London. 

ONE POLICEMAN TO SIX RUFFIANS. 

Perhaps I might recall my first contact with the 
Metropolitan Police. 

Some years ago I was over here on business, and 
one night I found myself in the neighbourhood of 
Spa Road, Bermondsey. As I turned a corner I 
came suddenly upon a struggling group: a police- 
man trying to beat off the attack of six men. 


A well-known doctor has said that business 
plenty of it—from them. 
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AFTER LUNCH 4 SHORT 
REST SHOULD BE GIVEN 
FOR CLERKS TO RE- 

CUPERATE FOR WORK 


I will give twenty-five pen-Knives for t 


By Baron ALBRECHT VON KNOBELSDORFF- 


strong, and once J overheard Peter Gotz, the well- | 
known wrestler. make the remark that I would | 


How the trouble had arisen I do not know; | 


| ‘The men had knocked his truncheon out of his 
| hand, and were pressing him so hard that he had 

| no opportunity of blowing his whistle for assistance. 

' Whatever the rights or wrongs of the matter, six 
' to one seemed to be unfair, so I took a hand in the 

' matter myself. 

I succeeded in restoring his truncheon to the 
constable, and after a few minutes’ active “ self- 
defence ” we had half-a-dozen surprised and rather 
dazed ruffians spread out in the street. Other 
assistance arrived soon, and as I did not wish to 
be called as a witness I slipped away. 

My system oi resisting and overcoming attack is, 
to a certain extent, based on boxing and wrestling, 
| but these two forms of excercise depend so much on 
the height and weight of a man that a short, light 
man has little or no chance in the ordinary way 
against a heavy opponent. It is obvious, then, 
| that something more is needed than the mere 
| ability to strike hard. 

SWIFTNESS IS EVERYTHING. 

A straight, powerful blow with tho left fist is an 
| excellent thing, but often it is easier and quicker 
'to put an adversary on his back by some swiit, 
unexpected grip that at once disarms him and puts 
him at your mercy. This may seem difficult, but 
it can be done, and my policeman pupils are making 
excellent progress. 

No great expenditure of strength is necessary. 
; In tact, one of my first troubles in training a man 
is to get him not to exercise his utmost strength 
| as he is usually inclined to do. The whole thing 
can be learned very easily if one makes up one’s 
mind to discard strength for swiftness. The 
blows of a man who trusts to his strength and 
weight are almost certain to be too slow in a fight 
against a swift, agile adversary, as shown many 
times in ‘‘ the ring.” 

Here are-one or two hints on self-defence : 


CLERKS IN CLOVER. 


men must 


illustrates a few of these reasonable comforts. 


“MURRY UP, MY 
FEET ARE 


GETTING COLO} Fuave iT NOW, 


SIR, CR WAIT 
TILL MARTIN 


If you are attacked by a taller man, get down 


supply their clerks with reasonable comforts if they wish to obtain good work—and 


Our cartoonist, a staunch sympathiser of “the wielder of the pen,” naturally agrees with the doctor. Below he 


of him and pull him up so that he has no chance 
to get hold of your legs. 


get out of contact with the other man’s feet and 


If you ave attacked by a smaller man, get hold 


When thrown on the ground never let your feet 


legs. In this position even a light man can throw 
a heavy man. 

Leverage, not weight, counts here, and if tho 
standing man should resist he runs the risk of 
getting his leg broken. 

A LESSON FROM HOUNDSDITCH. 

In all cases let your opponent get a firm hold. 
This may sound strange advice, but you will find 
that you have a better chance then to throw him 
because he cannot break away quickly enough, and 
is mostly at your mercy. 

My pupils in the Metropolitan Police aro all 
powerful men, but, as has unfortunately been 
proved lately, something more than strength and 
weight are required if policemen are to carry out 
their duties with any degree of safety in the rougher 
quarters of, the East End of London. 

By an extraordinary coincidence, on the night 
of the recent Houndsditch murders I happened to 
be at the police gymnasium, and my pupils were 
discussing how a man could defend himself against 
another with a revolver. One of them asked me: 
“Supposing I were going to shoot you at fairly 
close quarters, what would you do?” 

“Fall down at once,’ I replied, “as though 
dead.” He laughed, and raising his arm, pretended 
to fire at me. But before he had got fis aim | 
was down on the floor; then, in a flash, I twisted 
round, seized his ankles, and tipped him over. Hoe 
was prostrate on the floor with myself on top of 
him before he knew what was happening. 

I would strongly advise the authorities to arm 
the police with revolvers—and the sooner the better 
—-if it is only to frighten those dastardly scoundrels 
who will never dare to fight an even match. 


“FETCH ME 
A LEDGER 


IN WINTER FOOT 


WARMERS WOULD 

ADD COMFORT AND 

HOT POTATOES MIGHT 

BE SERVED AT INTERVALS. 


GROGGER | 


ace 
MERCHANTS | 


AND AT FIVE. AFTERNOON 
TEA WITH THE YOUNG LADY 


{CLERKS AND TYPISTS 5 


he twenty-five longest similar words. 


FOR WORKING ON, IN HOT 
WEATHER, WOULD BE 
APPRECIATED. 


OFFICE HOURS 
+30 To 1.RM, 
OVERTIME OPTIONAL 


WOULD THE 

COMFORTS 

EVENTUALLY 
REACH THIS 
STAGE f 


(See page 432.) 
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LANCASHIRE’'S LIVING SCENES. 


at a Lancashire mill girl’s tea- 
party I heard @ young man attempt to sing the old 
song in which runs the line “ Love smiles but to 
deceive.” There was a great scene, the singer 
being howled down and requested either to sing 


MANy years ago, 


something different or “‘ dry oop.” . 
“What's wrong wi’ it?” he asked, blushing. 
“Everythink,” the young hostess replied— 

“everythink! Luv docs not smile to deceive. 

That song’s a barefaced lie!” 

Her attitude was backed up by her guests, and 
the young man was very glad to sit down. 

A pretty young weaver announced, from her 
sweetheart’s knee, that ‘“‘Sooch songs owt’n’t to 
bi allowed.” 

“Bar, ’ear!”? the lover cried; “’ear, ’ear!” 
In the animated conversation which ensued I got 
a splendid idea of the sacredness which the 
Lancashire operative attaches to love, courtship, 
and marriage. It was the county’s boast, I found, 
that on these matters she “ knew ’er own mind.” 

And she does. Divorce is hardly ever mentioned 
in Cottonland, and married life, though necessarily 
drab, is fairly mie Actions for breach of 
promise are rare, indeed, rarer even than the 
county’s rainless days. Marriage is looked upon 
very much as a business, and is argrosibed in a 
business-like way. It is like one of Lancashire’s 
looms—its delicacy demands a sentimental care, 
but its custom calls for couples who are practical. 


JUST AFTER THE KISSES. 

No sooner has John thrown his heart and his 
future at Mary Ellen’s feet, and been accepted than 
the two turn their thoughts towards furnishing. 
At seven o’clock, in the parlour, the lover is listen- 
ing rapturously to the girl’s “‘ Aye, I will!” and 
madly kissing her, as his soul whirls on its glorious 
way through the usual earthly heaven ; but at five 
minutes past, the two are calmly calculating how 
long it will take, at seven-and-sixpence a week, to 
raise enough money to pay for the furniture. 

John shyly announces, with a pretty stutter, 
that as a matter of fact he has been saving ‘‘ quite 
a good while,” whereat Mary Ellen, poking the fire 
to hide her colouring cheeks, intimates that at any 
rate, ‘“‘Way’re rect fer table-cloths an’ anti- 
macassars an’ sheets an’ quilts.» Her ‘‘ bottom 
drawer ” is full already. 

Though the couple swear to keep the engagement 
a secret, the girl even denying herself the pleasure 
of wearing an sngagementering in public, the news 
leaks out as good news will, and one morning the 
young Benedick-to-be is requested by his work- 
mates to “‘ Act like a mon an’ paay footin’.” 

This will cost the young man anything from 
half-a-crown upwards. 

“ SAAVIN’ OOP FER T’ GOODS.” 

Then along comes the “ William Whiteley,” the 
operative who runs a side line in secondhand goods, 
who controls a shilling a week watch club, is agent 
in his spare time for an insurance company, and 
who receives @ commission for introducing pro- 
spective married couples to the notice of a furnish- 


cy 


ing house. He wishes to know “ when is t’ weddin’ 
cumin’ off ?” 
“Not fer yeaers,” says John. 6 
ity Why ? » 


‘* Aw’m saavin’ oop fer t’ goods.” 

The other places a paternal hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“Doan’t bi silly!’ he says. ‘ What’s t’ use 
o’ waitin’? You needn’t.” Taking a pencil and 
sheet of paper from his pocket : ‘‘’Ow many goods 
d'yo’ want? Let’s see, thero'll bi a dresser, a 
parlour suite, a bedroom suite, a pair o’ squecsers 
(mangle), a kitchen table——” 

‘Yo’ needn’t think aw’m on t’ so-much-a-week 
lay,’ John jerks. ‘Ready money, that’s my 
gaame. Yo’ve allus to paay extry fer credit.” 

The “‘ William Whiteley ” laughs and says some- 
thing about inexperience, and in the end induces 
the young man to “talk it o’er wi’ Mary Ellen.” 

The conversation is duly detailed to the girl, 
and the chances are that the wedding is hastened 
in consequence, 


“Too many Cooks————.” 
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will continue to appear 
(as we say of the musical-comedy irl) at her see 
after marriage, it being the ambition of newly- 
married couples to live on the wages of the one 
and bank the other, or use it to continue furnishing. 

A day or two before the wedding Mary Ellen 
finds tied to the end of one of her looms & baby’s 
shoe. She removes it and blushes. 

Next day there is a doll, but the girl just tears 
it down and pretends to forget the incident. The 
practical joker means to have his fling, however, 
and he fixes to the loom an infant's fending bot 

At the sight of which the tears well in the girl's 
eyes, and am whispers to her lover, who invites 
the author of the joke to make himself known and 
be killed. But ails fair in love. John has no 
doubt enjoyed similar jokes himself many times. 

And then the wedding. It is a splendid affair. 
A rumour has gained currency that the ceremony 
was to be a quiet one “ in order to saave expense, 
and the young couple mean to throw the he back 
at the slanderers in 8 manner most effective. ; 

An organist is angeete to play the “ Bridal 
March,” and a few members of the choir are asked 
to attend. One or two extra carriages are orde 
for the relatives. 

CANDLES AND COLOURED ONES, TOO. ; 

John says he’s hanged if he doesn’t borrow a silk 
hat, and Mary Ellen, who has heard that prayer- 
books, and not bouquets are fashionable, polls for 
a bouquet “just to show ’em we cun affoard 
flowers.” Instead of “ keeping oop” the wedding 
at the home of the bride’s parents they decide to 
take a room somewhere. 

Someone asks about the music. “ We'll ’ev a 
piano,” says John. 

“* An’ not @ concertina ?” 

“No, I meeon to do this thing properly. I'll 
give some of ’em summat to talk about. Saavin’ 
expense am I, eh? Piano, I tell yo’, an’ candles 
in, coloured candles.” 

But the trump-card is the bridesmaids—little 
relatives of the contracting parties—and when 
Mary Ellen sweeps up the aisle with her attendants 
& murmur of suppressed surprise is heard from the 
many weavers who have contrived to attend. 

The service ended, man and wife force their way 
through an expectant crowd—a crowd clogged and 
shawled that calls out ‘‘Good luk!” and “’E’s 
landed!” or ‘“She’s ’ooked ’im!” according to 
their view of the situation. 

In the old days, when the couple began “‘ walking 
out,” the relations between the two families were 
somewhat strained : children in Lancashire families 
are commercial assets as well as offspring, and 
parents do not care to lose them. But now, over 
tears and tea, the inevitable is cheerfully accepted. 

Later on, at the dance, the two mothers are seen 
sitting together, and the two fathers are discovered 
discussing politics, or the state of trade, or the 
ieee of the local football team over a jug of 

r in the most secluded corner of the room. 

NO HONEYMOON. 

The fool of the party is offering an ambiguous 
substance known as “‘ love-cake”’ to bashful young 
couples who would like to kick him; and “ Beer, 
whisky, er taay?” ‘“Sandwitches er cake?” 
blends with the cry of a sleepy child and the 
aed of small boys skating across the polished 

oor. 

Now we have a song, now a recitation, now 
another dance, now more refreshment. And so the 
merrymaking goes on till time passes midnight, and 
children fall asleep, and elders begin to yawn, and 
the young people are bashful no longer. Then the 
pianist plays ‘‘ God save the King,” while a roysteror 
ee out ‘“ He’s a jolly good fellow,” meaning the 

ridegroom. 

“*Appy ?” the bride is saying. ‘‘ Aw should 
think I am! Yo’'ll cum an’ sce t’ fornicher 
(furniture) soon? Doan’t ferget. Everythink’s so 
snug, isn’t it, John ?” 

To-morrow the weavers at the factory will regalo 
themselves with coffee and meat-pies at John’s 
expense. Mary Ellen will conduct her visitors over 
the little cottage with the pride of a lady Mayoress 
showing her guests through the Mansion House. 

“*Qneymoon?” she says. “‘No fear! Aw 
should never rest. Aw should be afeeard robbers 
wer breykin’ into t’ place.” 

*“Yo’ve so sum vallyable stuff ere, Aw should 
think,” a visitor veins, 

“ Aye, ev’ry bit new, too.” 

And John, scated in another room, hearkens to 
the story, and smiles the smile of the Man Who 
Knows. 


(Next week: ‘The Sunday Transfcrmation.”) 


Mary Ellen, we notice, 


A new, witty, and original second line wanted. 
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- SPORTING SNIPPETS. a 


Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sports 
and Pastimes. 


Dennis Honaetts, one of Aston Villa’s most fam . 
old-time players, recently had his house burgled a. 
all his medals stolen. As some slight compensati... 
his old club has given him ao special medal, suita'... 
inscribed. : 


Jaze De Roster, the American dare-devil moi.sr. 
cyclist, meditates coming to England some time ti.,; 
ear. He will probably bring with him a mot.,, 

icycle of 32-horse power, easily the highest-powe:. | 
bicycle in the world. 


SeRcEANT-Mator DeEmMpsTER, who was recen:!: 
awarded the Albert Medal by King George for sav is,» 
several lives by stopping a runaway horse in Jers:\. 
was a few years back the champion light-weisi: 
boxer of the Army and Navy. 


Tue “crawl” swimming stroke which has hitherto 
been regarded as a racing stroke for shoct distanc. 
only, has been utilised by an Australisn swimmer 
named Cecil Healy to swim a mile in the record tims 
of twenty-four and a half minutes. 


Mr.. Tuomas Sopwitn, the winner of the De Forc:t 
£4,000 prize for the longest non-stop flight to the 
Co ti-ent, is only twenty-two years of age. H+ 
ent rod for the prize before having learnt to fly. His 
first flight resulted in a wrecked aeroplane. 


Dsrtno last year Mr. Harry Long, an Engli-h 
commercial traveller, covered the extraordinary 
distan:e of 25,376 miles on a pedal bicycle in th 
course of his business. The previous year he excecded 
23,000 miles. This is easily the amateur record. 


THe Church Federation of San Francisco has 
classed the recent match between Nelson and Moran 
in that city as a prize fight, and intend proceeding 
against them as a test case. If convicted, the men 
will be subject to a heavy fine and a term of imprison- 
ment. 


Kempton Cannon, the jockey, was marricd recently 
to the widow of another jockey, Jack Watts. They 
will spend their honeymoon at St. Moritz, wher: 
“Kemmy ” is anxious to test, on the famous Cresta 
run a safety appliance he has invented for bob- 
sleighs. 


Tommy Burns, ex-champion heavyweight, narrowly 
escaped death in a railway accident the other night. 
His train collided with another, and he was drage| 
from the Pullman—the most damaged carriage of 
all—in a severely injured condition. He will Le 
invalided for months. 

PROFESSIONAL cycling does not pay in this ountry. 
but in Germany it is most remunerative. Six promi- 
nent racing men secured over £1,500 each last season. 
one exceeding £2,000. These figures represent prise 
money, and do not include the big bonuses paid to 
the men by cycle manufacturers. 


Canana can probably boast the oldest lady sports- 
woman in the world. Mrs. Brown, a native of that 
state, is seventy-eight vears of age. yet she recently 
started off on a shooting expedition in the North 
Woods. She is a crack shot, and her house is deco- 
rated with numerous sporting trophics. 


In spite of the fact that the Kaiser has on several 
occasions expressed the wish that the youth of Germany 
should indulge more in athletic pastimes, the Berlin 
police have prohibited both wrestling and boxing 
matches in that city, as they state such exhibitions 
have an injurious effect on public morals. 


As Vice-President of the Public Schools Alpino 
Sports Club, Earl Roberts is very interested in tho 
winter sport of skiing, and recently a cross mountain 
skiing race took place in Montana for the Roberts of 
Kandahar Ski Challenge Cup, which the famous 
soldier has presented for annual competition. 


A youna French engincer has invented a new form 
of roller skates on which, ho states, it is possible to 
travel at thirty miles an hour. The skates resemble 
miniature bicycles, and are fitted with thick pneumatic 
tyres, and as the foot is raised a spring in the skato 
revolves the rear wheel, and causes the skater to travel 
at an extraordinary speed. 
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“fEoler’s fine Rinks 


Some of the Things that Every Spectator Doesn't 
now. 
By Our SPORTSMAN. 

Tne majority of present-day followers of football 
know a great deal more of the game and its laws 
than those of a few years back did. But for all 
that there are hundreds among the half-million 
people who regularly find their Saturday afternoon 
entertainment in watching matches who are 
“shaky” about certain rulings in the game. 

It is a common idea, for instance, that because 
one player falls or trips over another's leg that a 
foul has been 
ec mmitted, and 
ter gent tae | 
that a free kic 
should be given 
to tho “in- 
jured ”’ side. 

Now this by 
no means fo!- 


lows. There are 

hyp ve occasions when a 

he player literally 

When a“ foul” is notafoul. Ahas ‘tips himself. 
certainly tripped over B’s leg through For example, 


B’s back tackles 
A’s forward, who 
has the ball at 
the moment. 
The two men are face to face, the back puts out 
a foot to “ block’ the ball—and the forward loses 
his balance and falls over his opponcnt’s leg. 

In such a case there has been no foul intent, 
nor has any foul been committed. The 
spectator who roars “ Foul!” simply because a 
man has fallen :cro:3 another’s leg is liable to 
exhibit an ignoance of football law. 

Another sort of ** foul” that the not-too-well-read 

ctator is apt to claim vociferously is a “foul 
throw-in from touch. Unless the thrower-in 
keeps his feet still 
on the touch-line 
someone of the 
crowd is certain to 
claim that he be 
penalised. Yet it 
is quite ible 
for a half-back to 
raise himself on 
his toes as he 
throws, and still 
conform to the 
tule, which says 
t.at he must have 
some part of both 
feet on the line at 
the instant of 
throwing — not 
that he must stand 
still. 

The law relating to charging in the back seems 
to puzzle many lookers-on and, if one may judge 
from their often extraordinary decisions on the 
point, not a few referees, too. 

Now the idea that it is not allowable to charge 
in the back is all wrong. In certain circumstances 
it most certainly is permissible to do so. Yes, you 
say, when a player is facing his own goal. True; 
but also when he is facing any way and, at the 
same time, deliberately trying to prevent an 
opponent from getting to the ball. This is a 
clause in the charging from behind rule that is 
either not very generally appreciated or else 
which is frequently forgotten. 

Many spectators are under the impression that 
every breach of rules by the defending side in its 
own penalty area is punishable by a penalty kick. 


both playing the ball simultaneously, 
but this does not constitute an offence 
on B's part, 


When one t 
vents another from playing the 


layer deliberately pre- 


ball he may be charged in the 

back whether he is facing his own 

goal or. not. 4 is not fouling A 
ere. 


It does not follow that because C clears the ball that A 
may foul B, A penalty kick may be awa rded irrespective 
ae of the ball's whereabouts. 
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But this is not so. Carrying the ball more than 
two steps by the goalkeeper is not a penalty-kick 
offence—a free kick (quite a different thing) is its 
punishment; while handling, tripping, kicking 


an opponent, and charging in the back must be | 
j intentional to merit the extreme penalty. 


“Take the time off, ref.!” is a ery justified 
by the laws of the game: the referee is empowered 
to add on any seconds lost through the game being 
stopped owing to injury to a player or because one 
side resorts to delaying its progress by kicking 
the ball among the crowd or out of the ground. 
He is also to extend the game beyond its usual 
course if this should be necessary for the taking of a 
penalty kick. 

In this last connection a fine point arises: if 
when the game has been so ested, the penalty 
shot touches the opposing goalkeeper before crossing 
the goal - line, 
what is the cor- ¢ 


rect decision ? 
Is the game at 
an end the 


instant the 
keeper plays the 
ball and before 
the shot has | 
actually scored ? , 
The decision of | HUH 
the Inter- rth 
national Board 
is that in such 
a case the goal 
is to count, pro- 
vided = always 
that the kicker 
and the goal- 
keeper are the 
only two players 
who played the 
ball (once each) and that it crosses the line. 

That the ball must be in the penalty area at 
the moment of an offence being there committed 
by the defending side to warrant a penalty kick 
is an error; it is quite possible for it to be half- 
way up the field when a “penalty” offence is 
committed in “ the box.” 

For instance—a by-no-means uncommon occur- 
rence this—one back clears the ball while the other 
“keeps off” a forward, and in keeping him off 
fouls. In such a case the ball may ke ktrought 
back and a penalty kick awarded. 

“Tf from any cause during the progress of the 
game the bar is displaced, the referee shall have 
o- to award a goal if, in his opinion, the 
ball would have passed under the bar if it had not 
been displaced,” says Law 4. 

That the cross-bar should become actually dis- 
placed in an important match is unlikely ; but that 
certain goalkeepers are not above “ pulling it 
down ” at critical moments has been shown. At 
one time—and the practice still exists—a goalkeeper 
on seeing a high shot coming towards him would 
bee 2 up, and, hanging on to the bar with his hands, 
would bend it perceptibly downwards from the 


NS 
SX 
“ 


HEIN) 


Should a genlkeepes swing on the 

cross-bar and pull it down to any 

great extent the referee has 

power to award a goal if he thinks 

that the goalkeeper’s action has pre- 
vented @ score, 


middle, sometimes so pronouncedly that a shot which 


a 
A is not offside if he takes this pass, for the 
simple reason that he ts behind B when B 

plays the ball, 


Con- 
sequently this clause was added toLaw4. — 

Reams have been written on the off-side rule, 
but it still remains a sort of Chinese puzzle to 


would have gone in went over. 


j 


numbers who watch football. The least understood 
part of it is the fact that it is where a man was 
when the ball was last played by one of his own 
side, not where he is when he receives it that 
matters. If a forward was not in front (that is, 
nearer his opponents’ goal) of a colleague when 
the latter passed the ball to him he must be on- 
side. 

From this it will be’ seen that no player can 
be off-side if he keeps behind—or even in a straight 
line with—the man “in possession.” He may 
take a pass or centre in front of a perfectly “* open 
goal and yet be in an absolutely legitimate position, 


About the Little Prefix and Suffix that Marks 
the Man. 

AT a recent meeting of the Camberwell Guardians 
a member of the Board proposed the following 
motion : 

“That in future printing of the minutes and 
agenda of the Board no member's name be followed 
by the word ‘ Esquire,’ or any abbreviation of that 
word, but that the names be preceded by the title 
of ‘ Guardian.’ ”” 

He said that the word was a relic of bygone days, 
and that in America, and even in France, it had 
long ago been abolished. He added that the more 
insignificant the person, the more he desired tl is 
addition to his name. 

The motion, after a certain amount of frivolous 
discussion, was lost, the Guardians evidently con- 
sidering that it was not worth wasting time about. 

And their attitude is just that of nearly evcryone 
in the country. The use of the title has become a 
custom, and every adult male, from the squire 
whose ancestors fought at Agincourt to the office- 
boy at fifteen shillings a week, feels annoyed if he 
misses it on his letters. 

The result is that the value of the title has long 
ago disappeared. Nowadays, “ esquire” means 
nothing at all, and we who laugh at the Germans 
for sticking ‘* von” before their names, and at the 
Americans for calling every soldier “ colonel” and 
every lawyer “judge.” should study our own 
dignity by discontinuing the use of the paltry title. 

altry, we say, for “esquire ’’ never did mean 
very much. It is derived from the French word 
“ecu,’”’ meaning “ shield,’ the Latin being ‘ scu- 
tum.” 

The original squire was a young man, usually of 
gentle blood, who carried a knight’s shield. He 
might in course of time hope by valour or good 
service himself to win his spurs, and become & 
knight. 

Ater the Middle Ages drew to a close, when 
firearms had put an end to knights in armour, the 
title of esquire was continued to (1) the eldest sons 
of knights and their eldest sons in perpetual succes- 
sion ; (2) to the eldest sons of younger sons of peers 
and their sons in succession ; (3) to esquires by virtue 
of their office. These include sheritis of counties, 
justices of the peace, bachelors of divinity, law, or 

hysics, counsellors-at-law, and gentlemen who 
exe office in the King’s household. 

Look at the table of precedence, and you will find 
that “‘esquires ’ come after the younger sons of 
knights and before gentlemen, who, in their turn, 
are followed by yeomen, tradesmen, artificers, and 
labourers, 

But what a commotion there would be in the 
average business office if a carele3s boy addressed 
an envelope to a wealthy client as “ Mr. Thomas 
James” instead of “Thomas James, Esquire.” If 
the fault were discovered the unfortunate boy 
would be hauled up to receive a sharp reprimand. 

From an old magazine article written and printed 
more than a hundred years ago we find that the 
question of the title ‘ esquire’ was then sharply 
discussed. 

Says the writer: “‘ There is a general opinion that 
evory gentleman of landed poe y that hath £300 
a yoar is an esquire, which is a vulgar error, for 
no moncy whatsoever, or landed property, will 
give a man this title unless he come within the rules.” 

Even the prefix “ Mr.” can, in strictness, be 
claimed only by those above the rank of yeomen. 
It belongs only to those who are entitled to bear 
arms, 

Yorkshiremen usually avoid this prefix. Even 
when speaking of strangers or superiors they 
simply refer to “Robert Wood” or “ Herbert 
Smith.” In America, on the other hand, it is 
quite common to have a letter acdressec 
“Mr. John Jones, Esq.” 

According to the laws of honour, gentlemen once 
had certain privileges. But these have fallen into 
disuse, and as there is now no certainty as to ay 
right of the average person to call himself ¢’ 
“esquire” or ‘“ gentleman,” we suggest ‘shan 
would be far better to address our lett~ we do it 
* John Jones,” instead of either ‘ Mr.” 20% 0 


Fe wait till 
or “J. Jones, Esqre. 7 Martin comes F 
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ee Vena 


as A Touching Little Story of 
BY a Mining Camp. 


By VANCE PALMER. 


THERE was no man in the camp who had a good 
word to say for Harry Brett. In all that collection 
of rough diamonds he was the hardest drinker, the 
heaviest gambler, and the worst sinner in every 
way against law and order and the gencral smooth- 
ness of things. Moreover, he was silent and 
taciturn, and a camp that could overlook many 
things could not overlook that. 

Yet there was a mystery about him that none 
could explain, though sometimes in drunken 
moments he let fall hints of a past that had to do 
with a world very different from Lightning Ridge. 

The ridge was not a very big placo as yet, toe 
the outside world did not know that in the clay 
pipes under its surface ran threads of the finest 
opal to be found in Australia. However, the 
ty or sixty men who lived in the scattered tents 
and shanties among the undergrowth did know this 
and profited thereby. Then Packard camo up from 
town and began paying good prices for the opal, 
so that there was plenty of money to burn for the 
lucky, and big hopes for the handful of unlucky, 
of whom Harry Brett was one. 

The men liked Packard, but they were interested 
in him chiefly because of little Vena, his only 
child, who was just four, and who had conquered 
the camp from the day her tiny fect had first 
step’ own from the buggy. 

‘ancy him bringing tia like-that here!” 
they said. “Lord, wo'll have to look out and 
see that nothing goes wrong. There's not a woman 
within forty miles.” 

And they made clumsy overtures for her affec- 
tions. All except Harry Brett. They said he was 
too sour at heart tocare about a child. 

It was a month before Packard met him at all, 
and then one days when he was passing Mick 
Healy’s shanty, a figure came reeling out. 

Packard stop short, and, behind the rough 
face smeared all over with muzzy stupidity, he 
saw in a flash the clean soul of a boy who had been 
mates with him in days of old. Tho muscles of 
his face worked as if with a twinge of pain. 

“Good Heavens! It’s Harry Brett!” 

The reeling figure straightened up and his eyes 
looked into Packard’s, A flash of sudden hostility 
sobered him for the moment, apd he said fiercely : 

“So you've crossed my track again, Packard ? 
Well, keep clear if you’re not looking for trouble.” 

The aching bitterness of years was in his voice, 
and it stung Packard into a memory of tho past. 
What he had in his mind to say was: 

“Let us forget everything, Harry. She’s dead 
now, and we both loved her. For the sake of that, 
lot us shake hands and be mates again.” 

But nearly every instinct in him recoiled from 
this man who had so stained himself in the mud 
of life. His cyes were heavy and sullen, and the 
flesh was flabby on his face. Only the ghost of the 
old, dashing Harry Brett hovered about his features, 
and Packard could not bear to connect him with 
the flower-faced woman who had been his wife. 
Ho turned from him and said brusquely : 

“All right, Harry Brett, you're going on a 
fool’s track, but that’s your business. There’s no 
need for us to remember we evor met before.” 

And, as he walked away, Packard decided to 
keep Vena out of the vagabond’s path. That 
was an casy task, for Harry Brett’s tent lay far 
along the ridge. 

There camo a day, nevertheless, when the world 
Vena knew scomed suddenly too small for her, and 
a painted butterfly dancing before her lured her on. 

Over the stubble and through the undergrowth 
her little feet twinkled till she had got out of her 
usual haunts, and at last the hot sun streamin 
down upon her head made her feel faint pe 
tired. Then by some shrubs of mulga she saw 
the figure of a man stretched out, his hat fallen 
over his eyes. She stared a moment, with her 
chubby legs crossed, and then with her little heart 
full of pity she wont up to him. 


“Poor man! Are you vewy sick ? e 

There was no answer. To tell the truth, Harry 
Drett was not sick, but all the morning he had been 
playing poker and drinking neat whiny at Mick 
Healy’s shanty; and as he staggered home his 
legs had given way twenty yards from his teat, 
and he slept where he fell. bets 

He muttered something drunkenly, and, ge 
he was in pain, Vena put her Jittle fat arms roun 
his neck and her lips touched his forehead. The 
touch made him open his eyes, and bending over 
him he saw a face like the ono that had haunted 
his dreams. : 

“Hilda! he said wildly. ; 

She gave a little choking laugh, as if she thought 
the namo sounded funny. ' 

“J’se not Hilda,” she said. “I’se Vena. 

He sat up, and, though he had been sobered, the 
world was revolving queerly round him. 

“Where did you come from ?”’ he jerked out. 

“ Up there!’ she said, pointing up to the ridge. 

For a moment a pang of mortification stung 
him as he thought of himself, all dishevelled and 
bleary-eyed, in contact with the sweet, fresh life 
of this child. : . 

“You oughtn’t to be here,” he said roughly. 
“Come on, and I'll take you back.” . 

But just then the dog, which never left him, 
came crawling to his feet. It was the only living 
creature that had ever stuck to Harry Brett in 
his dark days, and he loved it with an almost 
superhuman love. Vena gave & little ery. 

“Can't I stay and play wil it?” sho asked 
wistfully. . 

“Why, yes, girlio, I guess you can,” he replied. 

And twilight was slipping down before he could 
get her to go. Her little feet were tirod by then. 
and he had to carry her in his arms till they were 
near Packard’s shanty ; but no one saw him, for 
most of them were inside their tents. 

She came often again, and Packard did not 
notice, for she had become used to playing any- 
where about the camp. Her presence about tho 
tent brought something new into the life of Harry 
Brett. Bit by bit his roughness slipped from him, 
and hour after hour he sat telling her storics about 
blacks and bunyips. Then, when it was timo 
to go, she would fling her little arms around 
his neck, and he would turn his head away so that 
she might not notice the pain that was in his face. 

But there was something about him that the 
other men were quick to notice. 

“J wonder what’s wrong with Harry Brett,” 
said Steve Dawson one day. “Ho never comes 
to Mick Healy’s shanty now.” 

His mate smiled cynically. 

“JT don’t-know. Perhaps he’s got some new 
mischief on hand.” 

And then Packard heard of Vena’s visits to 
the vagabond’s tent and resolved to keep an eye 
on her in future. When she cried ho distracted 
her attention with other things, never quite 
knowing all his veto meant to the sobbing child. 
Other miners came to tell her stories, but there was 
no man who could tell them like Harry Brett, or 
make life quito so wonderful to her. 

She did not know that for nearly a month Harry 
Brett waited for her every day, straightening his 
back in the claim to listen for the sound of pattering 
fect. But, as ho waited, something that had been 
softened grew hard again, and his smouldering 
hatred of Packard came once more to lifo again. 

One night he went back to Mick Healy’s shanty, 
and the lust for drink and cards broke out in him 
again. It was late before his foot blundered along 
the track to his tent again and the fumes of liquor 
were in his aching head. When he lit his candle 
inside the tent, however, ho saw a sight that 
cleared his brain, for there, cuddled up in his bunk 
with-her arm around the dog’s neck, was the child 
he had so passionately wanted all these long summer 
days, and the light fell softly on her sleeping face. 

* Packard’s gone to Hergott Springs.” he 
muttered. “She must have wakened after he 


loft and slipped down here. I'll have to take 


her home before he comes back.” 
Lifting her gently in his arms, he wrapped the 
clothes round her and took her out into the night. 
* * * * * 


Packard had heard that there was a doctor 
visiting Hergott Springs, and had ridden over 
early in the evening to fetch him. He was a little 
worricd about Vena, who seemed to be flushed with 
the approach of fever, and his unskilled hands 
could io nothing for her. When, tired and nerve- 
racked, he arrived back at the shanty with the 
doctor, a man slipped past him in the darkness, 
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“ Looks like Harry Brett,” he said.“ I wonder 
what the deuce he could be doing here.” | 

‘And while the doctor was looking at little Vena. 
he examined his _ belongings. His face flushed 
as he saw the open safe in the corner, but he kept 
silent then, for his chief thoughts were centred on 
the child. The doctor came back in a little whil , 
and his face was grave. . 

“T don't think there's much wrong,” he said, 
but I'll stay here for a day or two and look aftcr 
her. “It might develop into a bad case.” 

But in the morning she seemed better, and 
Packard made his way down to the camp. Thero 
was only one thing to do in @ case of robbery and 
that was to call the men together and tell them. 

“Mates,” ho said, “I’ve been robbed. Some 
of my best opals were missing when I came home 
last night. don’t want to accuse any one, so | 
leave the matter in your hands.” 

The men looked at one another silently for a few 
minutes, and then Steve Dawson spoke: 

“ Well, I guess we all stand equal in this matter. 
Two men had better be told off to search the tents. 
Start on mine first.” 

Then they stood round talking and smoking while 
tont after tent was ransacked. Harry Brett 
lounged a little apart from the rest, his hat pulled 
down over his eyes; but he seemed to glare at 
Packard as if he knew what was to come. Then 
the two men came back with the opals, and when 
the news became known, all eyes were fixed on 
Harry Brett. Steve Dawson walked over to him 
and said kindly enough : 

“Now then, Harry Brett, I guess you'll have 
to go. We'll give you till sundown to pack your 
swag and quit, and you're mighty lucky to get out 
of it so easily.” 

Something seemed to rise in the vagabond’s 
throat, but he choked it back. He gave one final 
glance at Packard that expressed all the hatred 
and revenge that surged within him, and then 
staggered dazedly back to his tent. 

After sundown he shouldered his swag, and 
disappeared over the crest of the ridge. 

Al that night Packard sat by the side of his 
child, while the doctor moved about with anxious 
footsteps. She had taken a turn for the worse. 

“T want Harry Bwett,” were the only words 
ber lips formed. 

Peckard tricd to soothe her, thinking she was 
raving; but he was hurt by the longing in her eyes. 
And when night came once more, and he leaned 
over her he heard her say again: 

“T want Harry Bwett.” 

The doctor said quickly : 

“Who isthis man? You'll have to find him.” 

Packard was a man who acted swiftly when 
he mado up his mind. Another hour found him 
racing over the track that he knew Harry Brett's 
feot had trodden leading a saddled horse beside him. 
He could not understand the why and whiere- 
fore of his little girl’s desire, but its accomplishment 
was his sacred trust, though he hated the man who 
had inspired it. A little later hoe was bending over 
a blanket-wrapped form curled beside a smouldering 
camp-fire. 

“Harry Brett!’ he said huskily. 

The sleeping man opened his eyes and his hate 
shot out in a fow sudden words as he saw his enemy 
leaning over him, but Packard spoke with a choke 
in his voice : 

“My little girl wants you, Harry. For God's 
sake, come!” 

Racing over the track that night a sympathy 
sprang up between the two men that was born of 
the child who was the best thing in life to both of 
them. And Packard was not jealous when he 
saw the feverish little child cuddle gratefully into 
the vagabond’s arms. 

He seemed to have the tenderness and cooling 
touch of a woman, and her little hands clutched at 
the neck of his shirt as she muttered strange things 
into his ear. Before morning the fever had 
gone down, end she had sunk into an undisturbed 
sleep that held good omen for the future. 

“T can’t understand it,” said the doctor ; “ that 
sort of thing beats me altogether.” 

“You said you were looxing for pwetty stones,” 
lisped Vena, “so I brought you some; but you 
wasn’t there, an’ I jus’ put them under the pillow.” 

In a flash Packard understood all about tho 
missing opals, and tho knowledge made somethin 
ache in his breast. To Harry Brett he mado 
atonement in a few broken words; but the vaga- 
bond’s hand was stretched out to him, and with the 
crip was brought to life a new mateship that 
would last them all their days. 


Suppose your occupation in life consisted of cementing glazed letters on shop-=windows. iw 


his revolver with his left hand, and threaten to 
fire upon the gendarme unless he sheathed his 
weapon, while at the same time he held the strug- 
gling Sloane iireily by both wrists with bis dis- 
engaged right hand. 

Meanwhile, however, another gendarme had 
quietly knelt down and, unobserved hy Froest, 
had unlocked Sloane's handcuffs. The King of 
the Forgers thereupon grappled with the detective, 
and tried to throttle him, but Froest threw him 
upon the deck, and pinioned him there. 

All this while the Frenchmen were crowding 
round, shouting and gesticulating, and it might 
have gone hard with Frocst, who was called upon 
to grapple with and hold in custody a desperate 
and unmanacled prisoner, and at the same time 
to ward off the hostile demonstrations of the 
gendarmes and detectives, had not the captain of 
the boat intervened. 

“ Look here, sir,” he exclaimed, addressing the 
French officer in charge of the soldiers, ‘ this is 
the deck of a British steamer, and there ”°— 
pointing to the masthead where the Union Jack 
was flying—“ is the British flag. I call upon you 
to withdraw your men. Inspector Froest is quite 
right in insisting upon searching his prisoner, 
and if, after this warning, anybody interferes with 
him in the execution of his duty, I'll order my crow 
to put them in irons.” 

MANACLED ALL TilE WAY HOME. 

Hearty British cheors from the passengers greeted 
this spirited speech, and the Frenchmen, after 
some more angry words, withdrew to the quayside. 
Froest, left alone, soon had Sloane overpowered 
and handcuffed, after which he proceeded with 
his interrupted search, and drew from a secret 
pocket, made near the scam of Sloane’s trousers, 
a long, thin, double-edged knife, sharp as a 
razor. 

“Nice little piece of cutlery, this,” remarked the 
captain, taking it in his hand and feeling its temper 
with the edge of his thumb nail. ‘ No wonder 
he objected to be searched.” 

“Yes,” retorted the prisoner, “and if I had 
my liberty, even now I would put it through 
Froest's heart, though it cost me my life!” 

“JT daresay you would,” answered the detective 
drily, “ but I’m not going to give you the chance. 
Those handcuffs don't come off now before we 

et to London.” 

Nor did they. Froest locked him in a cabin, and 
stood guard outside the door, and afterwards in 
the train he handcuffed himself to his prisoner. 

Froest’s duty ended after he had brought Sloane 
up at tho Old Bailey and given evidence against 
him, and the King of the Forgers was handed 
over to two warders for conveyance to Pentonville. 
The detective, however, thought it only right to 
warn them against their prisoner. 

FIFTEEN YEARS' PENAL. 

“Keep a sharp eye on him,” he said. “ He’s 
as dangerous as a rattlesnake, and as slippery.” 

“Qh, that’s all right,” answered ono of them 
rather brusquely. ‘‘ He's not the first man we've 
taken to gaol.” 

The detective, justly piqued, said no more, 
and turned on his heel. But his well-meant 
warning was not altogether out of place, as after 
events proved. 

Signing the extradition papers, and other for- 
malities, took up some time, with the result that 
the ‘Black Maria,” which ordinarily conveys 
prisoners from the Old Bailey, had gone away 
for the dav. The two warders, therefore, had 
to remove Sloane to gaol in a four-wheeled oy \ perfect beauty ; the constant Hants eae oe 
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More than one criminal has_ been dubbed 
“jxing of the Forgers.” But if ever a man 
thoroughly deserved the title, it was Ralph Sloane, 
the notorious American crook, whom Chief Inspector 
Fyoest ran to earth so cleverly in the days when he 
was just an ordinary detective-inspector attached 
to the Criminal Investigation Department at 
Scotland Yard. 

Sloane always flew at high game. One of his 
earliest coups was brought off at Washington, in 
187], where he forged the name of the Paymaster- 
General of the United States Navy to an order for pay- 
mont of £40,000, and got clear away with the money. 

His next step-was to ingratiate himself with 
a san Francisco millionaire named Treadwell. 
Him he robbed, by means of forged cheques, of 
over £39,000. 

After that America became too hot to hold him, 
and he sailed for Europe, eventually turning up in 
London, where he committed two forgeries on 
the famous banking firm of Glyn, Mills, and Co., 
netting about £4,000. For this crime, however, 
he was arrested, and sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. 

He was released from Dartmoor Prison on a 
Monday, and on the following Friday he presented 
a forged cheque for nearly £5,000 at the Bloomsbury 
branch of the London and Westminster Bank. 

A DASH FOR THE CONTINENT. 

The cheque purported to be drawn by, and in 
favour of, a well-known firm of playing-card makers 
and printers, end so skilfully was the forgery 
carried out that no suspicion was aroused. Sloane 
received the money in gold and notes, and promptly 

fled to the Continent. 

- Tt was at this point that tho aid of Scotland 
Yard was invoked, and tho case was placed in the 
hands of Detective-Inspector Froest. It took 
that officer exactly six months to locate his man, 
but he did it at last, running him to earth at a 
handsome chateau near Paris, where he was posing 
as a count and a man of means. 

Now Sloane had a world-wide reputation as 9 
coolly desperate man, who always went armed, 
and when Froest requested the French police to 
arrest him, they complied by sending a miniature 
army to surround tho chiteau. Whereupon the 
King of the Forgers, realising that successful 
resistance was,. under the circumstances, guite 
out of the question, surrendered at discretion. 

Extradition proceedings were then instituted, and 
in due course Sloane was brought from Paris to 
Havre to be handed over to Froest, who was 
waiting to receive him on the deck of the steamer 
that was presently to convey them both to England. 

FROEST AT BAY. 

Again the French authorities showed pretty 
plainly that they were taking no chances. Not 
only was Sloane securely handcuffed, but he was 
escorted down to the harbour by no fewer than 
twelve gendarmes, all of whom were armed, 
together with several detectives, who also carried 
revolvers, and some soldiers with loaded rifles. 

But all this display of force was for their own 
security only, for when Froest demanded to search 
Sloane before his handcufls were removed, they at 
once began to raise objections. It was not regular, 
they said, nor according to French law, to search 
an unconvicted prisoner. 

“Then,” replied Froest decidedly, “I shall 
decline to take him over. I know the man’s 
record, and he is capable of anything—even 
murder.” 

There was more angry talk, and eventually 
Froest, thinking to scttle the matter, seized hold 
of Sloane, and commenced to search him without 
more ado. Then, indecd, the fat was in the fire. 
Sloane resisted violently. The American Consul, who 
was present in his official cai acity, excitedly 
protested. While one of the gendarmes even went 
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“Well, take my adrieand try Antipon, and you'll soon be 


{THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL | 


ODDO DODD ODD ODO 
Faults of Figure Due to Over-Stoutness are 
Permanently Removed by the Famous 
Antipon Treatment. 

Perrect beauty of form and proportion is “a 
gift of the gods.” It is a dreadful thing for a 
pretty woman to be rapidly losing that lissomness 
and grace of figure, and those charming contours 
of cheeks, chin, neck, and shoulders, through the 
insidious development of the disease of obesity, 
that most terrible spoiler of feminine charm. Nor 
is corpulency in the male sex much less objection- 
able and distressing to the sufferers. It seems a 
paradox to say that one of the greatest dangers 
of obesity lies in the remedies tco often employed 
—ryemedies which not unfrequently sap health and 
strength, and soon destroy all title to beauty. 
Anything that starves and wastes the tissues 
should be avoided. Yet one sees stout men and 
women aggravating the weakness arising from 
obesity by going without sufficient nourishment 
and taking remedies which contain dangerous 
substances, generally of mineral origin. Neither 
physical health nor beauty can stand the ravages 
of such treatments. If only stout people would 
remember that the many ailments caused by 
overfatness are really due to malnutrition of the 
tissues produced by the excess of fat, they would 
not be so keen on half-starving themselves, or 
using drugs of any sort. 

The world-renowned Antipon treatment for the 
permanent cure of obesity stands by itself as a 
simple and harmless home treatment, entirely 
independent of stringent dietetics, drugs of any 
kind, or of gymnastic exercises, A few doses of 
Antipon daily, the observance of ordinary health 
rules, and the enjoyment of wholesome food a 
discretion—tkat is the whole treatment—and its 
results are marvellous; for not only does all 
superfluous and disfiguring fat disappear, but the 
tendency to the formation and accumulation of 
superabundant fatty matter is eradicated; that is 
to say, the disease of obesity is lastingly conquered. 

We have spoken above of the necessity 0 
taking a satisfying quantity of wholesome food. 
It is only the well-nourished who cin aspire to 
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A RACE FOR A CUP. 

* Wuat are those splendid silver cups 
there?” inquired the man in the jewellcr’s 
shop. 

“Those, sir, are race cups, to be awarded as 
prizes,” replied the jeweller. 

“Well, if that’s the case,” said the stranger, 
taki: g the largest in one of his hands, “‘ suppose you 
race me for this one.” 

He started off with the jeweller after him, but 
the stranger won the cup! 

Sy ned : That man Smartset is very annoyed.” 

Editor : “ What’s wrong ?” 

Reporter : “* We inserted that personal note about 
him in yesterday’s paper under the heading: 
‘Things Worth Knowing.’ ” 


ooo 


Professional Faster : ‘1 should like to undertake 
a fast of four weeks in this show of yours. How 
much will you pay me?” 

Showman : “I can’t give you any salary, but I 
will pay for your kecp.” 


AN OPTIMIST. 

Oxp JexKins was a confirmed optimist. There 
had been a flood in his district, and he had lost 
everything he possessed. 

He was sitting on the roof of his fowl-house as 
it floated along when a man in a boat approached. 

“Hello, John!” 

“ Hello, Dave!” 

“ All your fowls washed away, John ?” 

“Yes; but the ducks can swim,” replied the old 
man with a faint smile. 

“* Apple-trees gone, too, eh ?” 

“ Vell, they said the crop would be a failure, 
anyhow.” 

*T see the flood’s away above your windows.” 

“ That’s all right, Dave. Them winders needed 
washin’, anyhow.” 


Magistrate; “‘ Why did you strike this man?” 

Prisoner : “‘ What would you do if you kept a 
grocery shop and a man came in and asked if he 
could take a moving picture of your cheese ?” 


Poet's Wife: ‘My husband read this poem at 
a public celebration before thousands o people. 
Alas, it was the very last poem he ever wrote!” 

The Publisher : “Oh, I see. Did they lynch him 
or shoot him ?” 


THE POWER OF TEARS. 

Tax explorer was entertaining his friends with 
some yarns of the Arctic regions. 

“And once,” he related, ‘I was cornered 
by a huge polar bear, and didn’t have a bullet to 
protect myself. Tears came into my eyes as I 
thought of the home I should never see again.” 

“‘ What then?” asked his breathless friends. 

“Why, the tears froze as hard as a rock, and, 
ramming them in my gun, I fired, and killed the 
bear.” 

And then tears fell from the eyes of the listeners 
also. 

“How pretty and careless Mabel’s hair always 
looks.” 

“Yes; and it takes her two hours to make it 
look that way.” 

Laundress: “I regret to tell you, sir, that one 
of your shirts has been lost.” 

Customer : “ But, here, I have just paid you 
threepence-halfpenny for washing it.” 

Laundress : “ Quite right, sir. We laundered it 
before we lost it.” 


—_—o—o— 
WASHINGTON MINOR. 

THE evidence was very much against Jacky, 
and yet he stuck to his guns. He had not been 
to the jam cupboard—in fact, he was not sure 
that he knew where it was, or whether he 
even knew what jam was. Besides, he was 
‘out playing’? when the depredations occurred, 
and if Mary said she saw him in the vicinity of 
the said cupboard, Mary’s reputation for telling 
the truth required looking into. 

“But, Jacky,” said his mother, “I also 
saw you.” 

The bottom having fallen out of the alibi in 
this unexpected fashion, a cloud came over 
Jacky’s face. Then a sudden inspiration 
occurred to him. 

“Ah, well,” he said resignedly, “I ’spect 
that double of mine has been up to his tricks 
again!” 
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~=—But only had with you the letters for ‘Bounderby’s Chocolate is the Best.” How would you do it? 


QUITE SAFE. 
“T rysunrep that man in the grosset way, and 
| he is twice as large and strong as I am.”’ 
“ Really 2? You are brave!” 
“ Yes, I insulted him, and just when he was most 
‘ furious I calmly hung up the receiver of the tele- 
' phonz and rang off.” 


Joe : “ And you mean to say that Jack has not | 
married Miss Brown? Why, the girl was abso- 
lutely throwing herself at him the last time I saw | 
them.” 

James : “ My dear fellow, did you ever know a 
girl who could throw straight ?” 


ROBBED. 
| Benevolent Gent : ‘‘ But what are you so downcast 
about, my man?” 

“Why, I have had my whole day’s earnings 
stolen from me.” 

“ What ashame! Was it much ?” 

“Yes, three purses, four watches, and a gold 
chain.” 


Willie (whose father is building a conservatory) : 
“ Papa, if I planted this pip, would an orange-treo 
grow up from it?” 
| Papa : “ Of course, my boy, and oranges would 
| grow up on it.” 
Willie : ‘‘ That’s very wonderful, isn’t it, papa, 
’cause this is a lemon pip ?” 


TO AMUSE THE HORSE. 
Tur London cabman had been hailed by a man 
| who was dressed in a very exaggerated sporting 
costume and was about to drive on, when the 
latter shouted to him: 
“* What, fellow ! You refuse to take me, although 
you are not engaged ?” 
“Well, no,” said the cabby ; “I think I'll take 
you just to amuse the poor old horse |” 


HEAR, HEAR ! 


(TEEK ENDING 


Quips and. J estlels — is conscioy awe 


AmoTuER gave her little son two penni.-s 

—one for sweets, the other for the Sund::, 

School collection. : 

On his way to church the lad was careles<|y 

handling the coins when one fell through a cell.ir 

grating. The boy peered into the pit, only 1. 

realise his loss. Looking thoughtfully into his hand 

and then at the cellar, he remarked : 

“Well, there goes the collection penny ! * 


She : “* How far can your ancestry be trace +” 

He: “ Well, when my grandfather resigned j,\- 

osition as cashier of a county bank they tract 
fies as far as China, but he got away.” 

Schoolmaster: ‘When is the best time for 
gathering apples ?”’ 

Billy Bates : “‘ Please, sir, when the farmer's at 
the market and the dog is chained up.” 


ONLY AN “AD.” 

A uTtte child was crying miserably one aftcr. 
noon in Moscow. He walked slowly down one ot 
the principal streets, and his howls soon brought a 
big crowd around him. 

“‘ What is the matter, my dear. 
you ?”” everyone asked. 

The boy paused finally. He looked at the 
multitude which had assembled. Then, lifting uj 
his voice, he shouted in a shrill treble: 

“I’m lost. Will somebody please take me 
home to Ivan Troubetskoy, the champion clothicr 
of the South End, who has just got in his new stock 
of spring overcoats, suits, neckties, shirts, hats, a: d 
umbrellas, which he will sell cheaper than anyone 
else in the city ?” 

But the crowd had melted away. 

Mrs. Smythe : “ 1 wonder why the judge deferred 
the sentence until to-morrow ?’ 

Mrs. Whyte: “1 suppose he wanted to talk the 
case over with his wife.’ 


What troubles 


a 
Father : “ And did that young man have the nerve 
to think that he was in a position to propose to my 
daughtor ?” 
Daughter: “Oh, he was, papa! 
on his knees.” 


He wes 


POOR BABY. 

“ Norsg, has the baby had a powder ?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

‘ And those hypophosphites ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am ?” 

“ And the magnesia ? ” 

** Yes, ma’am.” xa 

“ Did you put a poultice on his back ?” 

‘** Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And a cold compress on his chest ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“© And he’s no better ?” 

“* No, ma’am.” 

“ How strange! I think we had better send 
for the doctor.” 


Gerald : “You accepted me last night, and 
now you say you refuse me.” 

May: “Well, Tli_ tell you what—yon 
ecg again, and we'll make it best two out of 


** Dip you tell that photographer you didn’t 
want your photo taken ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the eminent but uncomely 

rsonage. 

‘ Did he take offence ?” 

“No. He said he didn’t blame me.” 


NOTHING DOING. 

Rat-a-TaT-TaT ! 

The old soldier stood on the doorstep and 
listened. 

“ Washing-day,” he muttered; “no luck 
here, that’s pretty sure.” 

“T expect it’s only another bothering beggar 
—confound ’em!” muttered the a woman 
within, as she hastily snatched her hands from 
the steaming wash-tub and marched grimly 
forward to meet the base disturber of washing- 
day’s ancient rites and ceremonies. 

“If ye please, mum,” muttered the ancient 
hero, “ I’ve lost my leg——” 

“Well, I ain’t got it!’ snapped the woman 
fiercely. 

And the door closed with an awful bang. 
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WsEK ENDING 
Jan. 26, 1911. 


START THIS SERIAL TO-DAY. 


PROLOGUE, 


John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess ab the rectory, and they are married. Seren 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
litile girl, Mimi, It is the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mims’s birthday, and upstairs 
a merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping. 

John Hume és called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the Vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife, 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had torne 
achild, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed tt during 
its brief existence and seen it carried to the grave, 

“ What do you want?” Betty falters, 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to geb the money the midwife rifles the 
safe. 

Litlle Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. “ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife, “Go!” he commands. 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 


Tmerzen years have passed since that terrible 
night at the Vicarage. Mimi Hume is engaged to 
David Inglis, o journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi's idol even in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar’s consent to accept him 
as @ son-in-law, David returns to his flat at 133, 
Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phoebe, 
the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. e tells her of his 
engagement to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

fadame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
scene from the flat opposite. Wealth and_ flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist.- Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle see that 
he bears in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi's 
mother. Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features. David has found her in 
the area of an empty house; also a bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled "40 Bewlay Street,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this, 
P.C. Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phobe's 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in 40 Bewlav 
Street, and, seeing a light in David’s flat, has called 
with Sergeant Tibbutts to make inquiries. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his sbirt-front, and the handkerchief and key 
which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 

Gideon Lang, Rupert's father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, breaks the news to Phabe. Though she is 
shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature 
asserts itself. She plans to regain David's love and 
to punish Mimi. 

At the inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
night of the murder, until after midnight. 

‘Tho day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
aloat one of his workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise 
Beiy Hume. Lang tries to extract her address, but 
als, 

That same night John Hume, who has come up 
from Hallard’s Cross with Mimi for the inquest, sees 
his wife—the first time for thirteen a 

Dressed in rags, Betty eludes her husband, but she 
cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
and spy. Louis Death follows her into an a at house, 
1o find her beriding over a young fellow who is bleeding 
to death. The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty's son, 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now he is 
wanted by the police. Louis Death promises to savo 
bis life and keep Betty's secret. 
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|. Mimi Hume is overwhelmed with grief after the 
inquest. She disoboys the vicar’s orders that sho is 
never to see David again, and goes to his flat. 

There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell how David is 
screening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 

To obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father's safe, and after mid- 
cig steals from the house to post them to Madame 

rayle. 

Passing Thatcher's Farm, a little place near the 
bape she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi's aid. She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang’s sitting-room. He has removed her shoo 
and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouscs the household. 
It is nearly two o'clock in the morning. Her scream 
also awakens Zacky, a drunken ne’cr-do-well, who is 
sleeping in a barn. 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he has just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to the farm. 

Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a ear ee tale, posing as a hero. He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for 
Anne FossalJ, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy as a substitute. 

Peggy is a bright, delightful girl. She secs Mimi’s 
ailment at a glance and sets herself to right things. 

When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she 
never wishes to see him again. Heartbroken, David 
goes to thank the scheming Phebe for her noble self- 
sacrifice, and, believing that Mimi no longer loves him, 
offers to marry her. 

The letter i3 really a forgery put in the envelope in 
place of another by Madame rayle, acting as Lang’s 
agent. Madame Frayle has stolen the genuine letter 
from Mrs. Wex, David's landlady. And at that moment 
the blackmailer is on her way to her ss to cash 
one of Mimi's notes. Rupert Lang has posted the 
letter. The note is a counterfeit. 

While Madame Frayle is out, P.C. Jarvis calls on 
Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forged letter 
to David, and suspects the blackmailer of foul play. 
Later on, he pays Madame Frayle a visit at her 
rooms and, unsuspected, manages to obtain a 
record of her finger-prints. 

Away in London Betty Hume and her criminal son, 
Steve Darrack, still helped by Louis Death, are pre- 

ring to leave their sanctuary, the top floor of a 
ittle sae shop, to board a vesscl bound for a 
foreign land. 

Steve has to bolt for his liberty and finally he is 
arrested. 

At Hallard’s Cross, when the vicar finds that his 
notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses Zacky. 

To save Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the 
culprit. John Hume's manhood deserts him. He 
tells her never to darken his doors again. 

Helped by Zacky, Mimi reaches London. Here 
her pocket is picked, and Rupert again comes to 
her aid. He takes her to his rooms, and leaves her 
in the care of his landlady while he goes out. 
A few minutes later David calls to see Rupert on 
business connected with Phebe. To escape from 
him, Mimi slips into a dressing-room. On entering, 
David picks up one of her handkerchiefs, and, when 
Rupert returns, the two men have a violent quarrel 
which ends by Lang taking a mean advantage and 
knocking David down. 

David is sure that Mimi is in the dressing-room, 
but to save another scene, he Icaves, assuring Lang 
that they will fight it out later on. 

When he has gone, Rupert tells Mimi that Inglis is 
trying to implizate Mrs. Hume in the Bewlay Street 
murder. He promises to protect both the women, 
and Mimi consents to marry him. 

After midnight Rupert is roused from his bed by 
Peggy Fossall. He lies to her that Mimi is not in the 
house ; but Peggy knows otherwise. She threatens to 
wake the household unless Rupert dresses and gocs 
to tell the vicar that Mimi is safe. Rupert is 
cornered, and has to go. ; 

On his way he meets tho vicar, who has just left 
David after a very stormy interview. The two men 
return together. : : 

Peggy has run up to Mimi's room and slipped into 
bed with her. When she hears Lang’s voice she 
creeps downstairs and listens to what is being said. 

Rupert is telling the vicar that Mimi has con- 
sented to marry him. 

“'~hank God,” whispcrs John Hume. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
The Cricklewood Horror. 
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Arter John Humo had quitted his flat, David went 
mechanically into his * workshop,” and Mrs. Wex, 
still quivering, crept into the little kitchen. After 
a decent interval she meant to return to the charge. 

“Call ‘isself a parson!” sho whispered ferociously. 
“ And Miss Mimi in London. Who in tho name of 
goodness is Mister Rupert Lang?” 

Presently the bell whirred. 

“And who in the name of goodness Is that at this 
hour o’ the night ?” 

In his ‘ workshop” David had switched on the 
light, lit a pipe that had no flavour for him, and had 
drawn the evening paper from his pocket in quest of 
some kind of distraction. Tho fecling that he and 
Mimi might be the victims of a monstrous kind of 
conspiracy was oppressing him like an incubus. 
Could it be flung off, he asked himself. But even as 
he put the question the tragic figure of Betty Hume— 
as sho was on that night of death and mystery— 
shaped vividly before his mental vision. 

His actual eyes were staring at a headline: 

“Gruesome Discovery at CRICKLEWOOD.” 

Then he began to read the matter below : 

“A ag iy | discovery was brought to light this 
afternoon in the back garden of No. 43 Yew Treo 
Grove, Cricklewood. Yew Treo Grove is a quict, 
suburban thoroughfare, and Mr. Jinkins, tho tenant 
of No. 43, had returned early from the City and was 
doing some gardening when his spade struck something 
which subsequently proved to be a carpet bag in a 
stato ‘of decomposition. To Mr. Jinkins’ horror 
the contents appeared to him to be the remains 
of a small child. Tho police wero at onco commeni- 
cated with, and medical evidence, despite tho long 
time that both the bag and its gruesome contents 
had been buried, confirmed Mr. Jinkins’ belief. 
According to expert opinion tho remains are those 
of a child under twelve months of age, though it is 
impossible to distinguish scx. Everything points to 
the fact that the remains had becn under ground for 
some years. At the time of going to press No. 43 is in 
the hands of the police, who are digging up the back 
garden.” 

It was horrible reading, though facts were only 
baldly stated. David turned mechanically to tho 
space reserved for late news. The latest news from 
Cricklewood had been “ fudged ” in. 

“More human remains discovered.” 

That was all; but it afforded much scope to 4 
vivid imagination. 

David, as well as being a writer of fiction and in 
the past poetry, had dono much journalistic work, 
diving into all manner of queer places, and had won 
his spurs as a descriptive writer possessed also of a 
strong sense of character. He had obtained “ copy sis 
once by joining a crowd outside the dock gates in the 

yness of early dawn, being taken on, and doing 
a back-breaking day's work at cargoing. It was on 
the occasion of one of his pilgrimages into the dark 
underworld of London that he made Mrs. Wex's 
acquaintance. 

“Some baby-farmer’s secret cemetery !"’ was his 
thought. ‘“ Ghastly !” 

He looked up from the paper as Mrs. Wex knocked 
and entered. Sho carried a note. 

‘“* Special messenger, sir,” she said, her eyes secking 
the placo on the table where once Mimi's photograph 
stood. ‘ Waiting an answer.” 

Would the day come, wondered Mrs. Wex, when 
the photograph would be standing again where it onco 
stood—instead of being locked away in a drawer, 
face downwards ? 

“Tt won't be for the fault of trying anyways!" 
vowed Mrs. Wex. 

David tore open the envelope, his name slashcd 
across it by an editorial blue pencil. 

“From Scooper of the Evrninxe Frasu!” ho 
muttered. 

“Dear Inglis,” he read, ‘ I’m rushing out an extra 
early edition on the Cricklewood discovery. Let 
me know by special messenger if you can let mo havo 
column of descriptive mattcr—you know what I 
want—the crowd outside—police digging by lantern 
light, &c. Piles of atmosphere. Any facts thrown 
in, so much the better. Tf you can take it on, must 
have copy not a minuto later than 6 a.m. It looks 
like being a big thing, and running for some time. 
Wish you would take it on. Edward Scooper.” 
Inglis scrawled a few words across a picce of note 
paper. ‘ You shall have column before six.” 

He glanced at his watch; tucked a fountain pen 
into his pockct, and & notebook into another. A 
grucsome job; but it meant distraction. There was 
nothing like work. 

In tho passage Mrs. Wex, 
answer to the boy, barred his way. 
journalistic work. 

“You ’aven’t time to wait, I s'pose, till Tve ent 
yer a few sandwiches and put a drop of somethiok 
in your flask, sir——?” 
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and was out of the flat. 

He was lucky enough to pick up a taxi-cab in the 
Chalk Farm Road. It was close on one o'clock when 
he turned into Yew Tree Grove, a long, dark, narrow 
thoroughfare lined on each side by villas monotonously 
alike, but varying much in their condition. David 
little dreemed that not many hours back Mimi had 
lim along the pavement, wondcring if inquiries 
at No. 43 might furnish her a clue to the mystery of 
her mother’s life, despite the lapse of years, and 
carrying in her reticule a card, ycllow with age and 
a grimy finger-mark on it,' bearing the words: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Mowle, Cypress Villa, 43 Yew Tree Grove, Cricklewood, 
N.W. Cert. midwife and Maternity Nurse.” 

But David knew nothing of this—how Mimi had 
quitted the street, overwhelmed with horror, and how 
in the crush about Regent's Circus some skilled pick- 
pocket, armed with scissors or penknife, had snipped 
tke cords and filchcd her reticule containing that 
card—tho card of the woman in nurse’s habit who bad 
gone to the quict Vicarage at sleepy Hallard’s Cross 
and blighted a homo and robbed a child of ker mother. 

Past one o'clock, but there was still a crowd round 
No. 43. Mr. Jinkins and his young wife had gone 
to a neighbour, giving entire possession to the police. 

Police guarded the front of the villa. Mea in uni- 
form and men in plain clothcs continued to come 
and go. <A curious glow, showing above the roof of the 
house, giving a lurid touch to the scene, suggested 
some strong light being burned in the back garden. 

David was on foot now, and as he walked along 
the narrow thoroughfare, dark save for street lamps 
and tho glow, his swift senscs picked up the gencral 
atmosphere, as it were; the typical small suburban 
villas and the type of folk who inhabited them. He 
was sketching out a word picture as he walked. When 
he reached the crowd outside No. 43 his brain took a 
swift photograph. He was in possession of cnough 
‘atmosphere’ to satisfy even Scooper as far as the 
ode aspect was concerned. 
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But what was happening in the garden? He knew 
ft would be useless to attempt to get past the police 
guarding the house. But it might possible to 


obtain a view from a back room of one of the adjoining 
villas. 

But before attempting to obtain an entry ho listened 
for a few moments to the talk of those about him. 

“« Mr. and Mrs. Jinkins only took the place at Easter,” 
said a man, rubbing shoulders with him, addressing 
his neighbour on the other side. “ Before then the 
mg was to let for a year; before that a Mrs. Haskins 

ad it; before that a couple that was supposed to be 
man and wife. They did a moonlight flit. My 
memory don’t take mo back farther than that.” 

“Mine does, though,” said the other, * and I and 
my wife have already told the police—and given them 
all the help we could.” 

Quietly and without attracting attention Inglis 
worked himself round to the side of the speaker. 

“Must be more than twenty years ago,” went on 
the man, an elderly person. ‘No trams then— 
more like country than London then. I don't suppose 
there's two families besides mo and my wife living 
here now that were living here then. I reckon the 
eae will be trying to trace Mrs. Mowle for this job. 

he was a nurse and midwife ; a good-looking. youngish 
women, always wearing her costume. I and my wife 
can remember her. She'd a kind face, and one of 
our neighbours. who was taken queer suddenly before 
the doctor could be fetched and called in Mrs. Mowle, 
spoke very highly of her kindness and skill. Mind 
you, my wife sometimes had an idea that things 
weren't quite straight at Cypress Villa. Mrs. Mowle 
took patients—we knew that—and minded children. 
I remember ono of them died—at least my wife and I 
recalled it after we'd heard what had been found 
and thought it our duty to the police. We call to 
mind the funeral—the little white coffin—so small that 
they did not have a hearse for it, but put it in the 
coach. There was only Mrs. Mowle and the poor 
mother. My wife's a tender-hearted woman—we lost 
one of our little ones much about the same time— 
and I think that helps my wife to remember it more 
clearly than I do.” 

Inglis was listening. 

“Mind you,” went on the ‘speaker, “‘ there was 
nothing wrong. Mrs. Mowle took patients, and we 
did hear—at least mv wife found out that the little 
one was the child of a young lady that had been 
deserted by her husband, and had gone to Mrs. Mowle’s 
to have her baby there. May be that wasn’t the true 
story, but it must have been all above board as far as 
the litule one was concerned. In fact my wife re- 
members now—I think losing our little one keeps her 
memory green so—sceing the doctor go to the house 
two or three times—and we had tho same doctor to our 


little one. Doctor Pullman. He's been dead now 
five years.” 
“ Tut Mrs. Mowle 2?’ asked the other man. ‘“ When 


did she leave the ncighbourkood ?”’ 

“Not for some years later. It might be twelve 
years ago now. My wifc was more interested in her 
than I was, got to be on speaking terms with her, and 
Mrs. Mowle got a bit slipshod, as my wife puts it— 
{n fact my wifo, recalling things, came to the conclusion 
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Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? 


avo up taking patients, goin 
What became a her after Le left the neighbourhood 
neither I nor my wife know.” _ 

Inglis had been told off to write descriptive matter 
with as many facts thrown in as he could glean. 
Doubtless EVENING Frasu reporters were already in 
possession of these facts overheard ; possibly also not 
only were the police already endeavouring to trace 
this Mrs. Mowle, but had probably taken steps for 
her description to be inserted in the morning 
Thia, however, would depend on what methods those 
in charge of the case were adopting. Some‘imes 
reticence, at other times publicity, charactcrises 
police methods. It depended on circumstances. 

“They say "—someone was speaking behind him 
now—‘ they say they're digging up the cellar as 
well as the back garden!” 

Inglis moved away. A police cordon kept the 
curious away from the villa itself. Ho could not help 
wondering what tragcedics—tragedies of frailty and 
shame—had becn enacted in the commonplace little 
building. The conversation he had overheard had 
stimulated his sensitive imagination. He could 
picture the funeral of many years ago—the little white 
coflin—the mother—the nurse—the coffin so small 
that it had been taken into the coach. 

But he little dreamed that the young mother who 
had taken that little coffin on her knees, wetting it 
with her tears, was Betty Chalmers, governess after- 
wards at an East-end rectory, whom a young curate 
called John Hume grew to love and married—Betty 
Hume, Mimi's mother. 

He wanted to get an impression of what was hap- 
pening at the back. It is very doubtful what kind of 
reception will be accorded to a journalist who presents 
himself at a house and asks permission to use the 
premises for journalistic purposes. But the journalist 
who shrinks from rebuff had better attempt to earn hiS 
living in another way. 

Clanking sounds proclaimed a railway behind the 
houses. Inglis chose a house four doors away from 
No. 43, passed up the short path, and rang the bell. 
He was compelled to ring several times, and came to 
the conclusion that the occupants of the premises 
were too occupicd at the back windows to attend to 
the door. But it was opened at last. He did not fall 
back on fiction. 

“Tm a journalist, representing the Evenine 
Frasu,” he said quietly to the white-faced, excited- 
looking young man who had opened the door to him. 
“ Would you mind if I came through to the back ?” 

“T daresay you could—I'll ask father. Not that 
you can see much. They’ve fixed up canvas or 
something round the garden. I'll ask father.” 

Father consented. He read the Evenina Frasn. 
Inglis followed the young man into a back-room on 
the first floor. The gas had been turned out. The 
window was open, and blocked up by members of the 
family, all staring towards the glow thrown up by some 
strong flare light. 

“You the Eventina Frasnm gentleman?” said a 
man, turning from the window. 

oe Yes.” 

“ Here make way for the gentleman!” 

Place was grudgingly yiclded to Inglis. But the 
canvas that had been rigged up hid operations from 
view, though there was a , and through this Inglis 
could sce the policemen who crossed it, as they camo 
to or from the back of the house. The flare light 
made them very distinct. Helmeted figures seemed 
to be coming and going continuously, but what was 
happening behind the screen was invisible. 

Yet the inability to sec what was happening, the 
passing to and fro, now a helmeted figure, now the 

ak-capped figure of an inspector, now someone 
in mufti, exercised a grim fascination over the watchers. 

What was happening ? 

“ Look!” whispered someone at the window. 

A helmeted figure, carrying something, had crossed 


the gap. 

a They've found more!” whispered someone else. 
“ That's what it is.” 

The young man who had admitted Inglis was next 
to him. : 

“ Any way on to the roof ?’ whispered Inglis. 

Tension was affecting everybody. Everybody 
whispered. 

“We might squecze through tho sky-light. I 
never thought of that. Father, might the Evenine 
Frasa gentleman have a shot at getting on the roof ?” 
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under the slates, but Inglis managed it, and the \ 
man managed it also. Father. howover, wii. 
made the attempt, was too stout. Ones th. 
it it was a question of eee on toachimney. 
to avoid glissading down the s oping roof. 

But Inglis could see now. are light. ara’ 4 
to a cylinder, was blazing and hissing. Mew... 
digging cautiously. One man wos down on hi, 
feeling in a cavity with his hands. 

Now and then a face beneath the helmet or po.’ 
cap caught the light and was as distinct tu in. , 
if it had been daylight. 

“Hullo!” muttered Inglis suddealy. 

The light had caught a man’s face. [t was f::, 
to David, painfully familiar, but just for a . 
his memory paused, as it were, taken aback. 

“ Of course.” he said to himsclf, less than a : 
later. ‘“ Jarvis—Constable Jarvis!” 

Jarvis, the policeman who had found the mur} 
man in the basement of 40 Bewlay Street; J. 
who had been present at his, David's, arres: ; .J 
to whom David had listencd when the former ¢- 
evidence stolidly, but wonderfuly concisely « ; 
inquest ; Jarvis, who had given Mrs. Wex thai c:. 
little note of Mimi's. 

There was no doubt about it, though a mo 
later he had altered his position, and his fac: \ 
invisible. He was wearing a square hat r. 
suggestive of John Bull as he appears in pictures. 1; 
his suit might have been made by a village taitor. 

Last time Inglis had seen John Jarvis, wa; 
the witness box, and the latter had worn his unifu::; 
but i had been impressed by the man. a; 


naturally enough had followed every word of i: 
evidence. 

Clinging on to the chimney stack Inglis asked him «1! 
a quick question. 


Was there any connection between this Cricklewor! 
horror and the Bewlay Street murder? He ansv-cr~: 
the question almost before he had asked it of himsci: 
with a negative. 

The next moment his attention was again arrestc'l. 
The light was again on Jarvis’ face, strong as a 
limelight. 

He was stooping, and penne to somethin: - 
the next moment he was hidden. He has gone dow. 
on his knees, and men in uniform and plain clothes 
pressed round and hid him from view. 

In his kcenness to see what Jarvis was doing behind 
the screen of police and plain-clothes men, Inglis 
forgot tho necessity to keep a tight hold on the chimn: 
stack, slipped, and all but glissaded down the slopiay 
roof. Had he not luckily gripped an iron stay t! 
result might have beon disastrous. But a miss « 
as good as a mile. When he regained his form: 
position and had reccived a congratulation from h:- 
companion on not having broken his neck, Jarvis \.; 
still on his knecs and screcned. 

What was he doing? What was the latest ¢:.- 
covery ? 

Again David told himself that it was ridicule. 
to associate this Cricklewood mystery with the Bew! - 
Street mystcry just because Jarvis, who had discover: | 
Durward Kenyon’s body in Bewlay Strect, happeacil 
to have appeared at Cricklewood. 

And yet—— 

David’s brain served him a trick. Mimi and her 
mother intruded themselves. He knew the woman 
seen by Jarvis to quit 40 Bewlay Street on the night 
of the murder rg Betty Hume. He was sure of 
it, and the scraps of paper found by Phebe in a pocket 
of the billiard table at Felix House had borne the 
words: ‘Your child and mine.” Those word-, 
thought Inglis, and had thought so before, perhaps 
explained why Betty Hume left home thirteen years 


ago. 

Still neing on to the chimney stack, he recalle: 
very vividly the story Mimi told him of what happenu| 
the night her mother disappeared—of the woman i1 
nurse's dress whom little Mimi, standing at the top of 
the stairs, had seen hurry across the Vicarago hall, 
fiercely commanded by her father to quit the house. 

At the time David believed himself to have been 
furnished with the key to the reason why John Hum> 
drove his wife from home—a story of frailty aml 
deception had in some way been revealed to him 
by that woman in nurse’s dress. The scene Mimi ha: 
described—her mother on her knecs with letters 
scattered about her and her father towering above her 
accusingly—pointed to this. 

Yet agetn David rebuked his imagination. Ju-t 
because Jarvis was associated with the Bewlay Strect 
mystery and had appeared on this scene at Crickle- 
wood, and just because the woman who went to tlic 
Vicarage thirteen ycars back was a nurse, and this Mrs. 
Mowle, living at Cypress Villa thirteen years ago, was 
also a nurse, he had no real logical justification for 
leaping at the conclusions that they were one and the 
same woman and that the three mysteries—why Betty 
Hume left home, the Bewlay Street murder, and tiiis 
Cricklewood horror—were links in one chain. 

Jarvis had risen from his knees and was visible again : 
at least, part of him—his hat and bucolic face—distinct 
in the fierce flare-light, 
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“For goodness sake, take care !” whispered the 

young man who had accompanied David to the roof. 
There was no occasion to whisper, but the tension of 
excitement affected him thus. 

David, however, managed it somehow; pulled 
himself up on to the chimney-stack itsclf. 

From ie greater height he could see more of Jarvis ; 
but what he saw only whetted his curiosity more 
keenly. . 

Jarvis held something between his hands, but it was 
impossib’e to distinguish what it waz. 1t was too 
small for identification. David could only make out 
that Jarvis was holding it as carefully as if it had been a 
gold nugget or a precious stone of great value. 

Then Jarvis passed into the villa, heading a little 
procession of police and detectives. 

David clicked his teeth with exasperation. The 
journalistic instinct was uppermost now, personal 
feelings in abeyance for the time being. 

“Do tell me what’s happening ?” asked the young 
man on the lower level. 

“Can’t say !”’ snapped Inglis. ‘‘ Another find, but 
what its nature is—can’t say !”” 

The back garden was not altogether deserted. Not 
all had followed Jarvis into the house. Some had 
remained behind, and were still digging very carefully, 
pausing to examine each spade-load of earth, running 
fingers through it. 

And so it went on. David’s complexion was 
threatening to rival a chimney-swecp’s, and he was 
sic a risk of partial asphyxiation from the fumes 
arising from the stubby chimney-pots among which 
he was perched. 

He jerked out his watch, able to read it by the flare- 
iight. The Evenrno Fiasu required a column on the 
Cricklewood mystery by 6 a.m. It was two o'clock 
now. If he reached the Fleet Street offices by 4.30— 
he meant writing his stuff on the editorial premises— 
he told himself that he would be through to time. He 
shoved back his watch. 

He would grant himself another hour before leaving 
Cricklewood for Fleet Street. To use a vulgarism, he 
would have given his hat to have known the exact 
nature of the find made by Jarvis before he sat down 
to turn out his copy. 

He continued to divide his attention between the 
diggers and the back of Cypress Villa; but neither 
Jarvis nor the men who had followed him reappeared. 
During the vigil that followed, David's thoughts 
occasionally wandered and became personal. Once he 
touched his face. The mark put on it by Rupert Lang 
had faded ; but not the memory of the blow. 

“ Havaslam’s !’’ he muttered half-aloud, but uncon- 
sciously, through his gritted teeth. 

Nobody ever addressed or thought of ‘“ Uppercut 
Havaslam ”—ex-pugilist and proprictor of a gymna- 
sium and boxing-saloon—by his real name, Havasham. 
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CHAPTER FORTY. 
A Find in the Garden. 
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Davio’s curiosity would have been gratified could 
he have looked into the small drawing-room of Cypress 
Villa, the French windows of which opened out on the 
back garden. Hither John Jarvis, carrying his find 
and followed by police and detectives, had adjourned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jinkins, not long married, had gone 
toa neighbour, leaving the police in complete possession. 
The snug little home, their pride and joy, had been 
turned by a chance discovery in the garden into a 
place of horror. 

The scene was dramatically incongruous—the little 
drawing-room with its new furniture, new carpet, 
obvious wedding-presents, a silver-framed photograph 
of Mrs. Jinkins in her bridal gown, and the police in 
helmets and peaked caps, and the men in plain clothes 
who gathered round John Jarvis. Much mud had 
been becannt in from the garden and disfigured the 
genuine Brussels carpet, one of Mrs. Jinkins’ joys. 

Down below in the cellar men were at work by lamp 
and candle light. 

“ Pity to spoil that tablecloth,” said Jarvis. 
about a newspaper ?” 

A maiden aunt of Mrs. Jinkins had hand-worked the 
cloth spread on the highly-vencered table immediately 
helow the incandescent gas burners. Someone spread 
iu newspaper on top. 

There was a pressing-round as Jarvis sct his find 
upon it, handling it as delicately as if the mud and soil 
incased a priceless gem. Though two high officials 
from Scotland Yard were among those gathered round, 
they did not interfere with him. They knew him to 
be ‘the Jarvis whose conduct in the Bewlay Street 
mystery had won the approbation of the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Cricklewood was not in the Q.P. Division to which 
Jarvis was attached. But the news of the discovery in 
the back garden had brought detectives and_plain- 
clothes men from various divisions upon the scene, and 
ie of them Jarvis, with permission of his inspector, 

layne, : 

One never knew! That was Jarvis’ mental attitude 
-—when he did not know. 

He was neither endowed with sccond sight nor a 


* What 
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superhuman kind of brain. At th:s moment he was 
quite guiltless of any premonition that this Cricklewood 
horror might be linked up with the Bewlay Street 
mystery. But whether on or off duty he was always 
equally keen beneath that stolid, matter-of-fact 
exterior of his. Had it been possible he would have 
visited Hallard’s Cross before this in order to investigate 
aa eo the story told by Mrs, Wex—as told 

er by David Inglis’ old nurse—of the vicar’s wife who 
had disappeared from home, thirteen years back. 

Why? Because Jarvis had never forgotten the night 
at the coffec-stall when it was revealed to him by 
Susie Slithers, woman of the pavement, that John 
Hume was searching for ‘‘a poor creature ’’; because, 
knowing Inglis to have been engaged to Mimi Hume, 
Lelieving himself to have gauged David's fine nature— 
had not Mrs. Wex testified to it, and did not Jarvis 
recognise the magnificence of Mrs. Wex's character ?— 
he had asked himself whether the other woman, whom 
he was pretty sure had been in David's {lat as well as 
Pheebe Kenyon on the night of the murder, might not 
have been Mimi's mother. 

Might not have been. Very likely not. Same time, 
it was a line to be followed. And Mother Frayle, of 
whose finger-prints Jarvis now possessed some very 
conclusive impressions since having visited the Scot- 
land Yard Finger-print Department with a tumbler 
and his collar? What was she playing at? Jarvis 
firmly believed the note for David that Mimi was 
supposed to have written to be a forgery. The person 
who could prove that was Mimi himself. lief, 
however, is not proof. But of this he was proof-sure— 
whether the note were forgery or not—Mother Frayle 
had at least steamed open that note. A finger-print, a 
thread of dyed hair, and the condition of the envelope 
flap proved that. 

Another point that Jarvis carried, pigeon-holed in 
his brain. Mother Frayle had recognised, and had 
been most anxious not to be recognised by, John Hume, 
the night the vicar called at her flat in quest of Mimi. 

But his visit to the villa in Cricklewood was in 
nowise associated with all this—though he always 
carried somewhere at the back of his brain those words 
“One never knows.” 

He had shadowed Mother Frayle to the block of flats 
in Bewlay Strect and satisfied himself that she was 
housed for the night, and he had seen John Hume 
leave the same building after the latter's visit to David, 
and was on his way to the police-station when he 
encountered Inspector Rayne on his night round of 
inspection, briefly reported progress, and asked per- 
mission to betake himself to Cricklewood. 

Permission had been granted. Jarvis had been 
admitted through the police cordon, almost on suffer- 
ance, after his bona fdes bad been proven. He was a 
spectator of the digging in progress when he dropped 
suddenly to his knees. his ears having caught the sound 
of metal striking metal. 

Now he had placed his find on the newspaper that 

rotected the hand-worked cloth that a maiden aunt 
ied presented as a wedding gift to Mrs. Jinkins. 

. He paused for a moment to shove his square-shaped 
hat to the back of his head, and pulled out a pen-knife. 

Out in the garden he had picked away with his 
fingers enough of the tightly-compressed soil to dis- 
close a metal case of some kind. Partly with his pen- 
knife, partly with fingers, working very carefully, he 
removed the outer covering that pressure below ground 
had moulded hard. 

As a matter of fact, the case was gun-metal, but time 
and rust made it quite impossible to distinguish what the 
metal was, Big police officials were present, but no one 
seemed to grudge Jarvis the right to investigate the 
nature of his own discovery. Besides, he was doing it 
so carefully. 

“* What about a cigarette-case ?” he thought. 

Some such cases are made slightly curved. This case 
was revealed to be curved when freed from its covering 
of soil. 

** Cigarette-case, sir.”” 

Jarvis spoke aloud to the peak-cappec inspector and 
the Scotland Yard man in mujfti, a Chief Inspector, on 
either side of him. 

They let him alone. Witb finger-nai. and pen-knife 
he was still scraping away soil. 

“* How’s that for a monogram ?” he asked, pointing. 

The spade of the digger had strucx the case. It was 
scratched and dented. The nature of the metal was 
not to be distinguished. It might have been under- 
ground for years. But, though tbe edges had lost their 
sharpness, and damp and rust and time had done their 
work, it still looked like a monogram. 

Jarvis pulled out the pocket microscope with which 
he had examined the envelope bearing one of Madame 
Frayle’s finger-prints. 

‘May be wrong, sir,” he said to the Scotland Yard 
inspector.‘ But it looks to me like M.K.—very much 
mixed up.” . 

But monograms are frequently very much mixed up 
by the ingenious engraver, and require some deciphering. 

“Jarvis handed the case and his magnifying glass to 
the Chief Inspector. 

“Looks like it!” said the latter, after close and 
prolonged scrutiny. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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He pressed the spring ; but was obliged to borrow 
Jarvis’ pen-knife before he could force open the case. 

Only an analyst could decide whether its mouldy 
contents had once been cigarcttes. The interior 
revealed nothing clse. 


It might be connected with the mystery of he 
—i 


arden, and, theng again—as_ Jarvis reasoned. 
cient not. ‘Someone, walking in the garden, might 
have dropped the case; it might have m trodden 


under foot, turned over into the soil when someone was 
gardening. There was nothing to fix the date at 
which it found its way underground. e 

“Don't think there's much in it, after all, 
Scotland Yard Chief Inspector. 

“Might I have it back for a moment, 
requested Jarvis. — . 

tt was handed him with his magnifying glass. Again 
he scrutinised it, and was scen to feel the lapel of his 
coat absentmindedly. He extracted a pin. . 

It looked as if what miglit have been a mountain of 
importance had been reduced to the level of a mole- 
hill on examination. ; 

But Jarvis had reawakencd interest. He was 
picking at the case with the pin extracted from his 
coat, picking out grit and mud from something that 
had been more finely and less deeply engraved on the 
case than the monogram. ia 

“Didn't notice it first go off, sir!” he muttered. 
“Looks like——" 

He paused. . 

“Looks like—can't be sure—looks like 
Zacky.’” 

The Scotland Yard man took case and glass from 
Jarvis. 

“ Yes. 


said the 


ead 
sit ? 
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That's it. It is—' Frost Zacky.’ 

Jarvis scratched his head. What was Zacky short 
for? Zachariah—Zacharias ? Might be nothing in 
it! He could sce by the expression on the Scotland 
Yard man’s features that the latter was disappointed. 
‘At the same time, everything discovered in the process 
of digging up the garden would be scheduled and 
preserved. There was no date on the cigarette-case, 
and, at best, its condition could only afford the 
roughest of rough estimates as to how long it had been 
underground. 

Jarvis half-closed an eye. 

There might be nothing in it, but the case had been 
found at the same Jevel and in proximity to what were 
believed to be small human remains. 

In another room of the villa, a couple of doctors were 
examining these. 

The Scotland Yard Inspector took possession of the 
cigarette-case, and with that, for the moment, the 
i age closed. Another discovery had been made in 
the garden, which, when rid of soil, proved to be 
nothing more than an empty sardine tin. A further 
discovery was pronounced by the doctors to be an 
aitchbone of beef possibly buried by some dog. 

Dawn had broken and Inglis was gone from his 
La on the chimney-stack, when Jarvis quitted the 
villa. 

* From Zacky ! * he said tohimself. ‘‘ Queer name. 
Monogram M.K. May be nothing in it.” 

It was a queer name ; but the inhabitants of Hallard’s 
Cross were familiar enough with it, many of them to 
their cost. 

At this moment, as Jarvis returned on foot to his- 
police-station quarters, Hallard’s Cross that went early 
to bed and rose carly was waking, but Zacky was 
sleeping off drink inYone of the two cells that the 
village police-station boasted. 

Zacky had becn honourably acquitted of all suspicion 
of being associated with the bank-notes taken from the 
vicar’s safe; but Constable Buddicombe had subse- 
quently found him drunk and incapable in a ditch—so 
incapable that Buddicomle had not been afraid to 
arrest him. Buddicombe had contented himself with 
locking Zacky up on the charge of being drunk and 
disorderly and incapable, refraining from charging him 
with being in felonious possession of a half-quartern 
loaf, or stealing a horse and trap, property of the 
village baker. 

Napoleon and the cart had been returned to the 
baker by the gardener from the Vicarage with some 
kind of explanation and a couple of sovereigns from 
the vicar. Never had there been so much gossip in 
Hallard’s Cross since John Hume's wife disappeared. 

But all Zacky hiccoughed when he was being assisted 
to the police-station was— 

* Ask the blooming parson ‘ow ’e enjoyed ‘is bloom. 
ing drive. Gee hup, Napoleum! Zacky—good old 
Zacky—saved a lady. Leer—glorious beer—gi'me 
more beer!” 

But Jarvis was in complete ignorance of what had 
occurred on the previous day at Hallard’s Cross, or of 
the existence there of a person called Zacky. 

He was looking stolid rather than brilliant when he 
sighted Bob Duckett's cofiee-stall at the corner of 
Bewlay Street, still open for the benefit of the early 
working man and Bob's pockct. 

- “* What about an egg and cup of coffee?” thought 
Jarvis. ‘ wot a bad sinking feeling.” 

=** Mornin’ !” wheezed the fat little proprietor, 
heightening up at sight of Jarvis. Jarvis was good for 
trade. ~ font seem to get no forrarder with the 
Pewlay *treet murder!” ~ ‘ 


Vale: *s Day is con ing. 
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not!” said Jarvis, cracking an egg on & 

plate. “Same time”—he was the only person 
patronising the stall—‘ ig never know. V hat, part 
of Russia do you think this egg was born in, Bob, and 
what year? B.C. or Anno Domini?” 

“Chuck it!” said Bob, with good humour 

tin, 

‘. Jarvis leant on the counter. ea 

“You'd know her again, Bob,” he said. The 
woman who bought the cake and bread-and-butter that 
night—the night of the murder.” ’ . 

“T told yer I should, If I told one I've told ‘alf-a- 
dozen tec’s the same. You find the woman, Til 
identify ‘er.” 

Jarvis cracked another egg. Bob Duckett was one 
of his cards in hand, so to speak. It was just as well 
to keep in touch with him, and keep his memory 
bright. 

What about this Cricklewood job 2" asked Bob. 

“ Queer!” said Jarvis. — 

“You ain't finished ?" asked Duckett “ sarcastic, 
when, after a fourth egg, Jarvis put down his money 
and prepared to depart.“ You must be poorly.” — 

“ Should be—if I had more of your eggs. Morning, 
Bob.” 

‘A London police-station never sleeps. When Jarvis 
reached his quarters, he went into the room containing 
tape-machine, telegraph, and telephone, a constable 
telegraphist in charge. All messages that came up on 
the tape were posted up on a notice-board. 

Jarvis went up to the board. There was much 
about the Cricklewood mystery, but it told him nothing 
new. Hc had picked up all there was to be picked up 
at Cricklewood. Nevertheless, he read all there was 
to read. _ 

“Wanted. Information of Mrs. Mowle, Christian 
name unknown. Was residing at 43 Yew Tree Grove 
twelve years ago. Not been seen since. At that 
time appeared to be a woman of some thirty-five years 
of age. Medium height, inclined to be stout, brown 
hair, grey eyes, Sega | When last seen was 
wearing nurse’s costume, and said to have qualified 
as midwife.” 

The description was meagre, 
description obtainable so far. 
passed. 

“H’m!” muttered Jarvis. ‘Someone will come 
forward with a better description than that, let's hope. 
Don’t give one much to go on. What sort of voice 
had she? Was she educated or only partially so? 
Any little tricks or mannerisms? But it takes time.” 

His eyes travelled to another strip posted on the 
board. 

“Dock Street Police-station. Steven Darrack, 
wanted in connection with the Clapham Common 
murder, arrested.” 

Jarvis scratched his head as he made a memory- 
effort. 

“Why, that was months ago. Of course. I 
remember.” 

He stifled a yawn. He was tired. But before he 
sought his cubicle. he went to the letter-rack. His 
eyes brightencd, and all the stolidity seemed to fall 
from his face. 

‘The one letter for him was from Maisie Rickards. 

“Bless her !”"—unspoken. ‘Too good for me!” 

He opened the Ictter and read. 

* Dearest John——” 

He smiled all over his face. That was him ! 

“Don't be surprised, and, above all, don't be 
worried. know you've heaps of things to think 
about, and it’s all right, though I had an awful 
row this afternoon with Miss Pinchett, the mana- 
geress, and got the sack on the spot.”’ 

Anger blazed out on Jarvis’ face. The language 
he used under his breath was unparliamentary. 

“ But don’t worry, you dear, stupid, anxious old 
thing. Do you know what I did—on the spot— 
after I told’ Miss Pinchett what I thought of her 
and the company and the wages they pay and the 
way they treat their girls?” 

She would, Maisie!’ Jarvis chuckled. 

“T went riglst away to Crushington’s ani clisnced 
it. Sales are just starting, and I thought there 

would be a possibility of getting taken on. It 

came off, John! I start right away to-morrow, 
hurrah! I saw the great Crushington himeclf. 

Never mind my personal opinion of him. I'm 

engaged—to marry you, you dear old thing—and 

engaged as a showroom gir!. Thirty shillings ao 
week, John—clothes and corsets all found! I shall 
be under a woman called Madame Rose. I am 
scribbling this. But I could stand on my head 
for joy. Thirty shillings a week! I shall be able 
to save something towards the home—our home, 

John!*’ 

“That's my job!” muttered Jarvis. 
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trousseau if you like, my darling. But I fix up tho 
home, every stick of it. ‘That's the man’s job.” 

But his strong, clean face had become meditatiy, 
almost clouded. He read on: , 

“ But that’s not all, John. I've given my fan! 
lady notice. Nasty, bad-tempered old thing. Aji. 
I can afford somcthing a little better. But gow! 
ness knows when I shall have time to look for th: 
J begin at Crushington’s to-morrow. It's a in 
wonderful place. The re Crushington ju: 
looked at me, said ‘ You'll do!’ sent for Madan, 
Rose, and I was marched off to be measured 1..; 
my showroom dress and a most wonderful pai: « ; 
corsets.” 

“What a fool I am,” thought Jarvis. “It’s oni, 
woman’s nature to take pride in dresses—and stays.” 

But something appeared to be troubling him. 

“T know youre fughttuky busy, John; but [ 
don’t know what time I shall get away to-morrey 
night, and I've heard of rooms in Challis Street. «1 
Jesson Grove. If you had a moment to spar 
to-morrow, I wonder if you would go and look 
at them? If you think they’d suit, take them fi. 
me. I’m so afraid they may be snapped up. ‘Ti.- 
address is 35 Challis Street, and the rooms ar. 
over a shirt and collar dresser’s. They are occu 
pied, but the present people will have gone bh. 
to-morrow. I knew what time I should «> 
away from Crushington’s to-morrow and if you 
were free you might mect mo; but I don't krow 
So perhaps wo had better leave it till Sunday 
the old place and time. Send me a noto if you 
take the rooms for me. Polly Haldano told m- 
about them. They are to Ict furnished now, bu! 
can be got unfurnished. I can afford 12s. 61! 
You sce, though I’m not going to live in a: 
Crushington’s, I shall get most of my meal 
there. fm so excited John. What a stroke o: 
luck, and I shall like the work. It won’t take m 
long to pick up the ropes—I shall have to show 
off cloaks and mantles and gowns and thing 
Madame Rose was so sweet to me—excuse seribbl:- 
—can you read my awful fist?—and such a funn), 
amusing man measured me.” 

Jarvis ceased reading. 

“Hang the fellow!” he said savagely. ‘‘ What tho 
dickens is coming over me? Why am I jealous” 
Who am I jealous of 2 Measured my Maisie for what 
—stays ?’ 

‘Good-bye for the present, you dear old thing’ 
If you have time to look at. those rooms I sha!) 
be 80 glad. I long to see your dear o!d face again 
—Yours most lovingly, Maisie.” 

Jarvis drew a hand across his forehead. 

“ Bit tired,” he said to himself. “‘ Or is it those egy« 
of Bob Duckett’s ?” 

He F the letter away in a pocket. 
“Tl have a look at those rooms somehow to-morrow 
—must find the time !” 

He pulled out his watch. 

“To-morrow ?” he added. “To-day. And if I'm 
to do it, is must be before eleven o'clock. Mother 
Frayle gets up about then.” 

Inspector Rayne still desired Jarvis to pay attention 
to Madame Frayle. 
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Jarvis was certainly not a morbid-minded youn 
man. He stood for all that was clean and healthy : 
yet somehow the news contained in Maisie Rickard-' 
letter that she was going to Crushington’s, into onc of 
the showrooms, had depressed him. 

Jarvis on duty, tackling a runaway horse, or sct 
upon ny, an ugly crowd, or now trying ploddingly and 
patiently to get at the roots of a most complicated 
mystery, never displayed diffidence—a thing apatt 
from modest, unassuming deportment. 

But John Jarvis, the man and lover, was inclined to 
be a little diffident. In his own simple, unaffected way 
of putting it, he felt sometimes that he was not good 
enough for Maisie. She was so fascinating, so attrac- 
tive, so full of the joy of life and appreciative of its 
good things, an appreciation sharpened by a hard 
struggle for existence. 

In the Strand tea-shop, which Maisie was quittinz. 
she had been a human centre of attraction, and many 
admirers had besieged the tables under the control of 
the roguish-eyed, clear-complexioned girl with fascinat- 
ing brown curls, who seemed to wear her apron, cay 
and cufis more daintily and coyuettishly than hee 
fellows. 

She had received innumerable ofiers of marriage. 
Her path also had been strewn with temptations. And 
until John Jarvis came along and won his way into her 
heart by his simple, clean manliness, she had flirted 
right and left, but vivaciously, not cruelly or idiotically, 
and never at the expense of 5 ae self-respect. 

Crushington’s had cast a spell over many women 
and Mark Crushington. the man, had cast a baleful spell 
over many women, also. Women were his toys for 
moments of relaxation, to be chucked away when he 
tired of them. But the great Mark Crushington of 
powerful personality was discreet and cunning. As 
head of an enormous establishment, able by a word, * 
ncd, or a shake of the head, to advance this woman Or 


oz 
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retard or sack that one, his power was really terrible. 
For nowadays many women are compelled into the 
ranks o' -winners by circumstance. 

It is also a commonplace that establishments—such 
as Crushington’s—take their tone from their chiefs. 
Crashington‘s women had a reputation among a 
certain loose, fast set of men, for being “ sports.” 
There is a type of rowé who makes a hobby of shop-girls. 

Jarvis knew Crushington’s reputation; knew the 
man slightly also. Jarvis was one of Uppercut 
Havaslam’s pets—Uppercut Havaslam who had done 
his best to persuade Jarvis to desert the Force for the 
professional prize-ring. Crushington, who loved a 

ood fight—at least, to. witness one—was one of 
flavaslam’s best patrons. Havaslam always notified 
Crushington when anything good was coming along at 
his saloon—one of those encounters when only patrons 
and subscribers were admitted. 

On one occasion Uppercut Havaslam had given an 
exhibition display with John Jarvis—Havaslam did not 
honour many of his pupils publicly thus—and the six 
rounds between the two heavy weights had been well 


worth we 

Crushington had subsequently notified Havaslam 
that if the policeman would take up the game profes- 
sionally, be, Crushington, would back him. He had 
a wonderful capenty for backing winners. And it so 
happened that at this time the white fighting world 
was seeking everywhere for a heavy-weight to lower 
the colours of a famous coloured man who held the 
world’s championship. Crushington rarely missed a 
fight of any ——— He was a judge. He told 
Havaslam that he believed the policeman was the man 
to whip the black. . 

So Crushington was interested in Jarvis, not as a 
policeman, but because he believed him to have the 
makings of a world’s champion; and Jarvis—apart 
from the commercial fact that he had obtained a packet 
of bronze, pyr-pointed hairpins at Crushington’s 
through Maisie—was now interested more deeply and 
a little restlessly in Crushington. Crushington had 
seen Maisie personally, told her she would do, and had 
engaged her on the spot. 

arvis was tired; but he could do with a minimum 
of sleep. It was six o'clock a.m. when he turned into 
bed, and Inglis, in the offices of the Eventne Frasu, 
was nearing the end of the descriptive column on the 
Cricklew mystery, the printer's devil waiting to 
claw the last page and be off with it to the composing 
room. It was not yet nine o'clock when Jarvis rose. 

Maisie had asked him to have a look at those rooms 
in Challis Street, Jesson Grove, and take them for 
her if he thought them suitable. He squared his broad 
shoulders a little proudly. He was glad to be of 

ractical service to her—bless her! His sleep had 
been brief, but sound. He was feeling fresher. 

“Ought to be ashamed of myself!” he said to 
himself as he bought four morning papers before 
mounting an omnibus. He had rebuked himself for 
his previous vague jealousy and unrest. It had been 
a slight on the character of the girl he loved. ‘‘ Ought 
to be jolly well ashamed of myself!” 

He opened one of his papers. It was part of his 
business to keep himself well informed, apart from his 
professional interest in current crimes and mysteries. 
The paper told him nothing he did not know about the 
Cricklewood mystery. 

It was stated diplomatically that information was 
required of a Mrs. Mowle, formerly resident at Cypress 
Villa, and she was vaguely described. There was a 
sketch map of Yew Tree Grove, a black cross starred 
beneath LS ie Villa. There was a further gruesome, 
anatomical description of the remains found. Those 
found in the carpet-bag had been sufficiently identified 
as human to enable an inquest to be held. But there 
was no mention of a cigarctte-case discovered by 
Jarvis, monogrammed M.K., and inscribed in finer 
engraving ‘‘ From Zacky.” 

* Whose?” Jarvis asked himself. ‘‘ Zacky—queer 
name! May be nothing in it. Same time—geologic- 
ally so to speak—same stratum as what those doctors 
believe to fe further human remains—a little ’un’s. 
Poor little mite. 
what?” 

There was nothing at all about the Bewlay Street 
mystery. Its day, as a sensation, was already over. 

* Steven Darrack ?” questioned Jarvis. It was his 
business to keep himself well- posted. 
He found what he wanted at last. 
a prominent place or much space. It was not an 
attractive sensation from the editorial point of view, 
and the crime for which Steve Darrack had been arrested 
was an old one and of the Hooligan type. He had been 
captured after a desperate struggle in which several 
qlicemen were injured, in the vicinity of the Eastern 
Docks. A warrant for his arrest had been out for some 
time. He was described as a dangerous character, and 
member of a gang; but no personal description was 
given. ‘The charge against him was one of constructive 
murder, and he was said to be wanted for another 
outrage in the neighbourhood of the docks. The 
Clapham Common crime—an_ elderly gentleman 
robbed and 89 terribly handled that he died subse- 

quently—was briefly recalled. 

Jarvis had skimmed his other papers—no two 
accounts were the same—when he quitted the motor- 


Whose fault—whose frailty— 


It did not occupy 


< will give ten P.W. penKnives for the ten best rhymes. 


omnibus in the Marylebone Road at the corner of 
Jesson Grove. 
fully wide, despite the limi 
to which he had been attached since entering the Force. 
But he used his spare time profitably. 


elliptical way. The neighbourhood round about 
Jesson Grove was mixed. He did not actually know 
Challis Street. 


the home worthy of her. 
Not so long ago, Havaslam had rubbed it imto him 
that he had but to win one big fight to make more 
monev than he would in twenty years of ‘* bobbying.” 


into the thoroughfare, summing it up as he went along. 


Several of them laundries. 
furniture shops. 
Maisie might do better, yet worse. 
for Crushington’s than her little combined room in the 


City Road. 
“Hullo! Here we are. 35. Shirt and collar 
dresser. Mrs. Nisbett. Windows would do with a 


clean. 
‘A 


steam and ironing. Shirts were piled on a counter, 
and a worn-looking woman, who reminded him a 
little of Mrs. Wex, stood behind it, counting collars. 


rooms to let. 
for a young lady—I've the honour to be engaged to. 
Can I see ’em ?” 


“This is a lock-up shop, the landlord lettin 


rooms last only left last night. 
her son going to foreign parts. 
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His ek teloe of London was wonder- 
area of the P.Q. Division, 


** Depends on Challis Street,”’ he said to himself in his 


‘ Might not be fit for Maisie. 
He sighed. Oh, for the day when he could provide 
It was a slow business. 


“ Challis Street.” 

He noted the name lettered on a corner, and turned 
Quiet. More respectable than less. Small shops. 
One or two second-hand 
Mostly with rooms to let above. 
More convenient 


Side door. Lock-up shop by the look of it. 
rtments to let, furnished or unfurnished.’ ” 
arvis entered the shop. ‘There was an odour of 


“Morning, ma‘am,” said Jarvis. ‘‘ About these 


I’m not wanting them for myself ; but 


“Fresh from the panies, thought Mrs. Nisbett, 


“and looks honest, if stupid.” 


That was Mrs. Wex’s first impression of Jarvis ; not 


her later one, however. 


“Well, it’s this way,” explained Mrs. Nisbett. 
off the 
that had the 
A widder and 
Their luggage being 
sent on before by Carter Paterson, to the boat. Cer- 
tainly you can see the rooms. I saw the widder, a 
Mrs. Bethell, yesterday, and she arranged to leave 
the key on the sitting-room table. You see, this door” 
—Mrs. Nisbett indicated a door—** lead3 through into 
the passage. I have a key my side, and there's 
a bolt on the other—so you gets perfect privacy. Mrs. 
Bethell was to slip the bolt so as I could go through 
after she was gone. Poor thing! She’s an ailing son, 
and was hoping that a sea voyage and foreign parts 
would do ’im good. Devoted to him, she was. (Con- 
sumption, ordeclinc of some sort—so the tall party told 
me who took the rooms for ’em in the first instance.” 

* Dear, dear !” said Jarvis sympathetically. “* What 
part of the world were they bound for ? ” 

“Never struck me to ask. Mrs. Bethell—a quiet, 
lady-like party, who'd seen trouble if ever wcmin had 
—was very reserved. But they were going by a Y 
called S.S. Vesta—whatever 8.S. may mean—for 
*appened to see the labels on their two trunks as they 
were being put into the van.” 

“ Dear, dear!” ejaculated Jarvis. 
downright stupid. 
a decline ?” 

“ T hardly saw him, and don’t suppose I should know 
‘im again. You see, they come in atter I'd shut up the 
shop for the night, and he was mostly in the bedroom. 
The tall party had the key of me, and paid the rent, 
which I forwarded on to the party who's sub-letting. 
He was a friend of the widder and her son, he tokt me. 
The only time I saw theson, he was sitting with ‘is ’ands 
to his face, and the widder bending over him anxious.” 

“ And the widow,” asked Jarvis, ‘* was she strong, do 
you think, or was she in a decline like her son ?” 

“ Frail to the eye—but a lady who'd scen better days 
—no mistaking that. You'd only to bear her speak. 
Not that I saw-much of her. But she must ’ave been 
pretty, and rare pretty, such a nice figure still.” 

What was passing through the mind of John Jarvis ? 
His expression furnisied no clue at all. 

“* How long were they here, then ?” he asked. 

“ Only a week.” 

“ And the tall party, who had the key of you, the 
widow’s friend. What was his line ?” 

“Couldn't say. Mister Hope was his name. Of 
course, I may be mistook, he might have been in the 
undertaking or funcral-furnishing line—but he was a 
gentleman, too, mind you. You see, as he paid in 
advance, and I liked the look of ’im and his manner— 


top part separate. The parties 


He was looking 
** And the son—the poor fellow in 


very quiet—I didn’t worry about references, the party | 


sub-letting. being very anxious to let, too.” : 
“Dear, dear!” ejaculated Jarvis vaguely. ‘* Well, 
Mrs. Nisbett, if you'll oblige L should like to have a 
look at the rooms.” 
Mrs. Nisbett unlocked the door leading into the 
passage. 


“There's no reason why you should come up,” said 
Jarvis. ‘ There's only one floor. Can't miss my way 
very well——” 


At that moment the shop-bell tanged, and a man 
entered the shop. 
(A powerful and dramatic instalment next week.) 
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Mr. Tom Hall, of Brighton, 


ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 


Tight Chest, Blood-Spitting, 
and Difficult Breathing. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is now recognised 
as the standard remedy for all affections of the 
chest, throat, and longs. It is guaranteed free 
fromall dangerous drugs, and in cases of Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Chronic Bronchial Troubles it is the 
finest medicine procurable, as it does not simply 
relieve, but radically cures. 

Mr. Tom Hall, the. well-known proprietor of 
the Queensbury Arms Hotel, Regency Square, 
Brighton, writes: ‘‘I am 63 years of age, and 
suffered from asthma for about three years, and 
lately my breathing and chest has been so bad that 
I coughed night and day, and no treatment did me 
any good. Then I tried Veno's Lightning Cough 
Cure, and after four doses only my chest was quit 
relieved and my breathing casy ; my cough is goue, 
and now I feel a new man.” 


CURED AFTER 20 YEARS’ 
INTENSE SUFFERING. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


Mrs. Joel Chapman, Wardhedge, Flitton, near 
Ampthill, Beds., writes:—‘‘ For over twenty 
years I suffered dreadfully from Bronchitis and 
asthma, which was attenicd with nasal catarrh 
and bluod-spitting. Every attack I had soemed to 
get worse, and I could hardly breathe on account 
of the accumulation of phlegm in the pose and 
throat. I thought I should never be any better, 
as lam fifty-six years of age, but one day I tried 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, and was relieved 
after one dose. and found great comfort. I could 
brea h: freely and naturally through the nose, and 
the blond-spitting was at once stopped, the phlegm 
did 1.0° arise, and I got so much relief that I don't 
know how to thank you enough for what Veno’s 
Lightning Cough Cure has done for me.” 

Writing two yeara later Mrs. Chupman says ;— 
“*T am atill keeping in the best of health.’” 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX & COLD MEDAL 
PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is the Safcst 
and Purest Remedy fcr 


COUGHS & COLDS. 1° ASTHMA. 
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QUITE TRUE. 

“ Dap,” said Fred, “ it isn’t true, is it ? a 

“ What isn’t true, my son?” asked his father 
with. a sigh. . : 

“Why, this about the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Is it true that he could play on his pipes 80 beauti- 
fully that the rats would come out of thir holes and 
drown theirselves ?” 


SPIDERS’ LEGS TELL RAIN. 


Showing How the Creatures of the Air and 
‘Woodland Foretell the Weather. 


Some girls know when rain is coming by the “Well, I’m not sure,” said Freddy’s father 
fact that their hair is out of curl. Many of us | cautiously. “ It might be. Your Uncle Tom can 
predict # thunderstorm by a feeling of lassitude | play the cornet so that it will frighten a cow into 


or a dull headache. But beyond such slight 
symptoms as these, human beings are poor weather 
prophets. 

Nature, on the other hand, is most weatherwise. 
Not only are beasts and birds, as a rule, far keener 
than ourselves, but even insects rival the 
barometer. 

One lovely summer morning a visitor at Deal 
went down to the sea to bathe when he found the 
place swarming with tiny flies. They got into his 
eyes and ears, and they flew into his mouth and 
up his nose, and they smothered everything in 
sight. 

ST stor on in the day tho beautiful summer weather 
collapsed. A huge cloud crawled in from the sea 
and rain fell in torrents. Those clever little flies 
had flown all the way from France to avoid the 
worst of the tempest—for it was far fiercer across 
the Channel. 

Some spiders are extremely sensitive weather 
experts. A spider curls up its legs when wet 
weather is coming, and stretches them: out when 
dry weather is at hand. 

The arrival of a. warm period in summer is 
heralded by the appearance of thousands of spiders’ 
webs in the h and woods. The creatures 
know that fine weather is the best time in which 
to catch flies; their delicate limbs are like baro- 
metors, and they start at once to weave extra big 
nets to catch their game in. 

The wonderful thing about many moths is their 
sensitiveness to electricity and heat. They feel 
every change in the weather. A moth-catcher out 
in the woods in summer-time knows that the night 
is going to be cool and clear by the scarcity of 
moths. This is because hoat and electricity are 
absent on such nights. 

On the other hand he may enter a wood on a 
stuffy, cloudy night and find the air teeming with 
moths. This is prophetic of thunder, for moths are 
always thickest two or three hours before a thunder- 
storm in summer-time. 

With bats it is almost the same. They fly 
apenas in cool weather and commonly in 
thundery weather. But, in truth, moths are 
better barometers than bats, for the bats come 
out on the eve of a thunderstorm to catch the 
moths, whereas the moths come out because they 
are excited by the volume of electricity in the 


the river and make all the dogs for five miles round 
howl. Yes, I daresay it’s true.” 


“Was that conjurer's exhibition a successful 
one?” 

“T should think it was; I lent him a bad half- 
crown, and he gave me back a good one. 


WASTED WORDS. 

Tue yokel, kicking his legs on the stile, gazed 
earnestly at the telegraph wires which were 
humming busily in the wind above his head as a 
benevolent-looking man came strolling down the 
road. 

“Ha!” he said. 
Waiting to see a message go along, 

The yoke! grinned. 

“* Ay,” he said. 

For the next ten minutes the old gentleman 
tried hard to explain the modern system of 
dispatching telegrams. 

“Now,” he said at last, “ you know somiettiing 
about the matter, don’t you ? And I hope you wil 
spread your knowled.e among your mates on 
the farm.” 

“ But I don’t wok on a farm, sir,” said the 
yokel. i 

“No! Where, then, may I ask ?”’ 

“Certainly. Me and my mate are telegraph 
linesmen, and we're testing a new wire.” 

And then it was that the benevolent one gasped, 
and continued on his way thoughtfully. 


“ Watching the wires, eh? 
I suppose ?” 


Rhymes for Limericks. 


Tu1s week we are again offeriug ten Thermos Flasks 
for the best completed Limericks. 

On the entry form below you will finda five-line verze 
in which the last three syllables of the first, second, and 
fifth lines are missing. What we wish you todo is to 
complete these three lines so that they rhyme with each 
other and make up a Limer'ck. 

Here is a verse which will show you how we wish you to 
complete the Limerick 3 


A coster who sold plums and gr-ens 
Once posed as a man of some means ; 
When a rude wit cried, ** Jack, 
To your old trade go back,” 
In a trice he was giving him beans. 
The words or syllables underlined show the additions 


that might be made to complete the verse. 
This is an absolutely free competition. 


air. 

Seagulls, as most people know, have a trick of 
flying close to shore when bad weather is a, proach- 
ing. But there is another sea-bird called the 
Arctic Diver that foretells the weather in an amazing 
fashion. This creature is common in Norway, and 
there attracts tho Norwegian’s attention by showing 
great agitation, fluttering about wildly, and uiter- 
ing hoarse cries quite difierent from the joyful cries 
it makes in fine weather. Presently it retires—and 
then the tempest bursts. 

Swallows are often thought to be good weather 
prophets because they are seen to fly high in fine 
weather and low in wet weather. But all the 
swallow does on such occasions is to follow the 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
ic You are at liberty to use any rhyming word you 
ike. 

2. In completing each line you must mst add more 
than three agllables. 

3. When you have filled up the entry form eut it out 
and place it in an_cnvelope addressed to the Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
other communication to be inclosed. 


No 


z bw i n 4. Mark your envelope ‘Rink’? in the to 
insects. Gnats and midges prefer flying in dry air, | left-hand corner. Attempts must arrive not later tian 
and so when the skies are unsettled they keep near | Thursday, January 26th. 


5. To each of the ten senders of the attempts considered 
the best a Thermos Flask will be awarded. 


LATEST IN LIMERICKS. No. 12. 
At the skating rink fete ......cecceeseeereveeres 


the ground where the air is drier. And the swallows 
come down to eat them up. 

But a swallow is a keen weather expert, neverthe- 
less. He always contrives to arrive in England in 
springtime, when the worst of the weather is over. 
Like all migrating birds, he knows when a warm 
current from the south has set in and journeys 


along it to our shores, REIS) POSIT SPNCO ESOS OSE 
The creatures of Nature dread violent storms 
more than any other type of weather. When ay | 0 setteenee sain bigal aie seas aes esata saan tpt cesieNs 


So with great show and price 


very severe thunderstorm is at hand all the country- He rinked up to her sid 
ide 


sido seems to start up. 

Worms often come to the surface in hundreds ; ! 
fish leap out of the water, frogs collect in the 
marshes and croak in dismal chorus, owls 
sourry through the woodland in search of shelter, , 
and even the sun-loving butterfly has boen known | 
to wake up in the middle of the night and fluttor 
about feverishly, unable to sleep on account of the 
great quantity of electricity in the air. 


When, alas ! for his hopes ......000seeseecsceee 
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We hope to publish the names of the first t vi 
of Thermos Flasks next week, aad 


A riddle for lady readers only. 


WANTED, 


Why is a lovesletter like a rickety wheelbarrow 2 


WsEK ENDING 
Jaw. 26, 1911. 


CORONATION CARNATIONS. 


Flowers to Plant for 1911. 


Frorists anticipate the best year for trade for 
nine years past. A Coronation causes an extra- 
ordinary demand for flowers for purposes of 
decoration, and, in addition, Lg who have 
gardens will naturally like to have them as bright 
as possible in a summer like the coming one, when 
the country will be full of visitors from all parts 
of the world. 

It might be 
national flower, 


imagined that the rose, being our 
would be more in demand than 
any other. It is true that there will be a large 
demand for roses, especially crimson ones, but if 
we can judge by the experience of 1902, roses will 
not be the most popular Coronation bloom. 

It may have been because the lily was, and is, 

ween Alexandra's favourite, but it is certainly o 
fact that in the summer of King Edward’s Corona- 
tion the lily-of-the-valley was the Coronation 
flower. 

One dealer alone received orders for no fewer than 
fourteen million lily-of-the-valley bulbs—a number 
representing a like a billion blooms. 

The crowns, or clumps, are imported principally 
from Holland. “Crowns” are separate bulbs, 
“clumps” a number of bulbs tangled together. 
They are also grown in great quantities in the peaty 
soil around Berlin. By pate them in freeziny 
houses, they can be timed to bloom at any required 
date. Of course, their natural blooming season, 
comes before June. 

Pink and white 
demand. ‘ 

Carnations, which have been steadily growing in 
beauty, brilliancy, and size for years past, are certain 
to be in great request. The carnation’s natural 
colours being crimson, scarlet, and purple, make it 
a Royal flower. 

Florists have at present under cover enormous 
quantities of the scarlet varieties from layers or 
cuttings taken last autumn. These will bloom next 
summer. 

Carnations are also raised from seed, but the 
seed does not ripen with us, and has to be obtained 
from abroad. ft must be sown as early as May 
in order to bloom during the following summer. 

Scarlet geraniums will be required this spring 
literally in millions for bedding-out purposes. In 
some gardens they will be planted in designs o! 
crowns or of the Royal arms. The most brilliant- 
coloured varieties are in greatest request. The 
Vesuvius is, we understand, a favourite variety. 

A number of florists have gone nap on the ivy- 
leafed geranium. Enormous quantities will be 
required for window-boxes in London. 

No flower blooms better or makes a more brilliant 
show in window-boxes, and the usual pink variety 
will this year give place to reds and scarlets. There 
is one variety known as the Resplendent, which is 
particularly suitable for a Coronation bloom. 

Scarlet begonias are certain to have a great run. 
for they too make a splendid effect in a window- 
box or in a small bed. The Begonia Rex, or Royal 
begonia, which has a deep red bloom and beautiful 
silvery leaves, is an ideal variety for such a summer 
as this will be. 

Begonias need a good deal of attention, but they 
are certainly well worth it. 

Much more easily grown are phloxes and tlic 
“Jinum rubrum,” or crimson flax. Both these do 
well in the open, and have the advantage of being 
in full bloom in the month of June. 


lilies will also be in large 


For wealthy purchasers many varietics of 
splendid orchids are already in process of forcing. 
The purple blooms will be in special favour. At 


the last Coronation the Alexandra, a beautiful 
mauve and white, named after the present Queen 
Dowager, was in great request. 

A horticultural curiosity first seen a few years 
ago, but which will be on the market in thousands 
this year, will be apples bearing the portrait ot 
the King or Queen or of the Royal couple 
together. 

These portraits are produced by the simple means 
of applying to the fruit an ordinary paper stencil, 
when it has reached its full size, but before it has 
begun to colour. 

The invention is originally a German one, but is 
now being extensively practiced in this country. 
The parts of the apple covered by the paper remain 


pale, while the exposed surface is coloured by the 
sun. 


(Turn to page 430.) 
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THE TURWING | TOOK. 


By Miss AURIOL LEE, 
“The Girl Who Took the Wrong Turning.” 


F Ir was distinctly a turn for the bad I took when, 
at the mature age of fifteen, I went on the stage--- 
or so my mts thought, anyhow, for I was 
ignominiously packed -off to school again. The 
play only ran for a week, and envious school-fellows 
declared that I had killed it. But as my part 
was only one line long, I do not suppose I made 
much difference. It was distinctly one of those 
parts in which there is more thinking to be done 
than talking. 

I certainly erred when in the middle of a very 
serious pley some years ago, I burst out into a 
laugh. But I was not the only one on the stage 
who sinned. 

The circumstances were ridiculous enough to 
make anybody laugh. It was a serious play—as 
I have said—so very serious that in this particular 
scene the stage was practically strewn with dead 
and dying soldiers. 

I was in the middle of an impassioned speech 
when a man in the flies, far above the stage, ran, 
in his hurry to get to his place, along a beam that 
had evidently not been disturbed for months. 
Anyhow, it was thick with dust, and the dust 
came down and gently tickled the noses of the 
unhappy sleepers bélow. They burst into a volley 
of sneezes. One particular dead man actually 
produced his pocket-handkerchicf. 

Another blunder I made was when playing in 
a northern city. A card was brought to my 
dressing-room. The name puzzled me for a 
moment, and then I remembered it was that of 
the author of the play. I had him shown in at 
once, of course. 

For a quarter of an hour I talked to him of the 
play, telling him how much I liked it. He seemed 
somewhat embarrassed, but I put that down to 
modesty. When a pause came, he stammered out 
the reason of his visit. He was not a dramatist 
at all, but an enterprising local spirit merchant who 
wanted to supply the champagne used in the play 
on condition we attached to the bottles large labels 
bearing his name. When I had finished laughing, 
I softened his disappointment by telling him it was 
not real champagne we used at all, but ginger-ale. 

But, perhaps the worst “‘ turn” I ever took was 
when, playing in the Three Musketeers on tour, I 
discovered that the pigntgown I needed for the 
bedroom scene had ly shrunk in the laundry 
and only came to my knees. I was aghast. My 
dresser stood wringing her hands. It was only a 
minute from the time I was due on the stage, and 
there was not time to send out and buy another. 
Then suddenly my dresser darted away. In a 
twinkling she was back with a white shirt. A 
frantic minute with scissors and safety-pins and 
the skirt of the shirt was attached to the skirt of 
the nightgown. And the dim light on the stage 
carried me through. 

1 had rather a funny little experience a year or 
two ago. A very well-known actor-manager was 
producing a Shakespearian play. I had always 
wanted to play a certain part. and offered my 
strvices. He courteous] refuel them. 

A week or two after he happened to be at the 
play in which I was appearing. Coming round 
after the performance, he congratulated me (ob- 
viously not knowing me from Eve), adding solemnly 
that I had played so atrociously badly that I would 
probably make a brilliant success as , and 
wound up by offering me the very part I had 
asked for in vain ! 

Some hee ago, I stayed when on tour with a 
certain old landlady. She was a dear old lady, and 
had never had an actress staying in her house 
before. 
to a theatre in her life I at once offered her a 
ticket. Curiosity overcame her disinclination, and 
she went. 

_That night I asked her: “‘ Well, Mrs. Jones, how 
did you enjoy the play ?””- I wondered if she had 
recognised me in the adventuress part I was 
playing. An_ evil-minded’ playwright had com- 
pelled me to pursue the golden-locked heroine with 
a dagger. . 

Her face wore a rapt expression. ‘‘ Lor’, miss,”- 
she answered, “it wur loverly! But, oh, miss,” 
she.added, with a sort of timid disapproval, “I 
really..wouldn’t have thought you was so badly 
brought upt{” - 


When I learnt that she had never been. 
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FOR 4,000,000 MEN. 


NEW SAFETY RAZOR WITH ONLY ONE EVERLASTING 
HOLLOW-GROUND BLADE. 


Try it for 3O Days Free. 


4,000,000 men will be delighted this morning. 

_ The greate:t improvement that has ever teen made 
in shaving appliances has been discovered by a clever 
Sheffield steei-worker. 

Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly can try it for 30 days 
free of charge. 

With the invention of the ‘‘ Mulcuto”’ Safety Razcr, the 
process of Shaving, hitherto a tiresome and uncomfortable 
one, has tecome a plesrant, even a delightful operation. 

No longer will you look upon that tive to ten minutes 
before brenkfa:t with your razor as one of the most 
unpleaeant times of the day. With the ‘* Mulcuto” you 
can shave yourself in three minutes, and as smoothly 
as = would le by the most skilled barber in England. 

The ‘‘Mulcuto’’ never ‘‘ diags”’ the skin, never cuts, 
never hurts in any way, never roughens, never ecrapes, 
and never leaves sore places. 

Those who ue the ‘* Mulcuto”’ unanimously agree that 
it is the most perfect saving appliance ever invented. 


MADE OF ‘* DOUBLE-REFINED” SHEFFIELD | 
RAZOR STEEL. 


In the first place, only the very finest quality double- 
retined and highly-tempered Shettield razor-steel is used in 
its manufacture. 

The etcel of which tke ‘‘ Mulcuto”’ biades are made is 


hardened and tempered by a secret process posses:ed by | 


the makers alone. . 

Each blade, again, is hollow grcund by hand, and is 
properly ret by expert workmen. ; 

Such blades ce these cannot be compared with the co- 
called thin Llades simply chopped trom rolled stcel. 
‘here scrape tut co not shave. 

Whereas with many eafety razors each blade is only good 
for one shave— and that an indifferent one—the ‘ Mulcuto”’ 
blade is practically everlasting. . 

It can be used for several ycars, even, without ever 
being replaced. 

“ Weybridge. 


* Please send me one of your ‘ Mulcuto’ razors complete 
as purchased from you ubout two years ago, also one 
separate blade, I want the tlude fur a razor for myself, 
and the razor a present for a friend. I have a hard beard, 


_ but the same blade is still going strong.— F, Woopir aR.” 


Here, you see, is a gentleman who has used one cf the 
first ‘‘Mulcutos’’ for two years, and never changed his 
blade once during that time. What other safety razor on the 
market can produce such a record as this ? : 

Here is another agg On which shows the splendid 
lasting qualities of the ‘‘ Mulcuto ”’ blade :— 

“© Northholme, Lower Park Road, Hastirgs. 

“© J have uscd the ‘ Mulcuto’ Safety Razor for ten months 
and am delighted with the ease and comfort of my daily 
shatee Mi son has also used one eight months, and he 
is equally pleased, so that we can congratulate ourselves un 
finding euch an economical and pleasing means of shaving, 
and we do not fail to recommend it to our friends,” 


THE GREATEST SCIENTIFIC 
SHAVING IMPROVEMENT EVER 
KNOWN. 


The “‘ Muleuto” Safety Razor is the 
ueen of shaving appliances. 
. We say quean instead of king because 
its touch upon the skin is feminine in tts 
caressing gentleness. Yet, despite its 
velvet-like tong ye ae — ? gives 
most splendidly clean shave. 
7 The sift beard, the wiry beard, the 
wrinkled face, the tender skin, all are 
shaved perfectly. 

Pass your hands over your 
cheeks aiter using the ‘‘ Mul- 
cuto,”? and you will rot feel 
the slightest 
roughness. The 
skin will be as 
smooth as that 
of a young girl. 
The closest 
scrutiny will not 
reval a single 
stubbly hair. 


“6 Ae soft as the touch of a 
woman’s hand,” 


This splendid razor you can try for thirty days free of 
charge. 


ESPECIALLY USEFUL TO TRAVELLERS. 


Tke ‘ Mulcuto”’ is esyecially uecful to travellers, for 
it is packed in the smallest of cares which can be slipped 
in your pocket or a corner of pene bag. Owing to ita 
svecial shaving qualities, it enables you to get u perfect 
shave under the most trying conditions. 


i 

: With the‘ Mulcuto” ycu can Lave a perfect gave 
in a swaying train, or on a tossing steamer, in a 
racing motor-car, or in a tumping cab, w.thout 
cutting yourself in the slightert. 

! 

| 


Write, then, for a ‘‘ Mulcuto” shaving outfit. This 
consists of : 


(1) The ‘'Mulcuto” Safety Razor, with handsome 
nickel-platcd case and best Shetlield steel, hollow- 
giound, *‘ Everlasting’ Blade. 

(2) An ingenious holder for ttropping the Llade, 

(3) A minute metal travelling case to l:old the above. 

All will be sent on payment of only 2s. 6d. 


You can try the razor for a month in your own homc— 
| ample time, surely, to see if the razor sutistics you or 
not! 
| At the erd of that time you have two alternatives: 
1 (1) You can keep tle ‘ Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit 
without paying any more money. 
(2) You can send the whole outfit Lack and your 2s, 6d, 
{ will Le returned to you. 
There is very little likelihocd of your doing this batters 
Once you have used the ' Mulcuto”’ you will Jike it far 
| too much ever to part with it again. 
i (If you send 3s. Gd. a heavily silver-plated model de luxe 
1“ Nulcuto”’ razcr will be sent with ca:e and holder ivstead 
j of the ‘nickel-plated’’ razor, This 3x. Gd silver-plated 
model de iuxe ** Mulcuto”’ is the very bighest standard 
| ot shaving perfection.) 


| - SEIZE THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
! TO-DAY. 


Never tefore has there Leen such an opportunity. 
‘A month's trial of the finest Safety Razor in the worll—= 
' and your money returned if you do not like it. 
| A‘complete ** Mulento”’ Shaving Cutfit, including the 
| ““Muleuto” razor with everlasting blace, for the small 
! sum of 2. Gd. (or “silver” model tor 33. Gd.) 

Take advantage of this opportunity to-day before it is 
withdrawn. 

Write now to the ‘‘Mulcuto’’ Manufacturing Co. 
j (No. 10), 31 to 33 High Jtolbomn, London. W.C., 
' enclcsing a deposit of 2s. d.—or 3s. Gd if yes desire the 
| silver-plated model—and the complete ‘* Mulcuto’’ Razor 
; and Shaving Outfit will be posted to you carriage paid. 

Try it for thirty days, and if you don’t want 
. to keep it after that trial your deposit will 
be returned without any deduction. Or, if 
you like it, you simply keep it and 
have nothing more to pay, Write 
to-day. ‘The address is: — The 
“ Muleuto’” Manufacturing Co., 
31 to 33° thigh Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


2\G6 


Post free, complete in Case. 
Special Silver-plated “‘Model 
de Luxe,” 3,6. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 
THIS IS THE COUPON ENTITLING YOU 
TO A 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL GF THE 
SAFETY 


MARVELLOUS “MULCUTO” 
RAZOR. 


To the “Mulento’’ Manufacturing Co, (Dept. 10), 
31 to 33 High Holborn, W.C. : 

Decr Sirs,— Please forward to me, carriage paid, by 
return, the * Mulento”’ Shaving Outfit (including 
Satety Razor), for which I enclose postal order for 
‘a. 6d.,* upon the condition that you return the cash 
to me in full should Isend the Outfit back within 
30 days. 


Address 


AGEN1S WANTED. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Broiled Herrings and Cabbage. 

Boil a cabbage until it is es tender ; drain 
it and place in a saucepan with one ounce of fat, 
seasoning it with pepper and salt. Stir it well to 
prevent burning, an chop it with a spoon. Flour 
and broil some bloaters, place the cabbage ona dish, 
lay the fish on it, and serve very hot. 

Pilleted Kippers 

Make an exccllent savoury. Cut some fillets 
from kippered herrings, free them from skin and 
bones, cook in a little butter in a Dutch oven, 
sprinkle with cayenne, and serve on fingers of 
buttered toast. 

Steamed Railway Pudding. 

Cream together two ounces of fresh butter and 
one cupful of caster sugar, add to this the well- 
beaten yolk of an egg and a cupful of milk. Work 
well together and flavour with any essence desired. 
Mix a teaspoonful of baking-powder with two tea- 
cupfuls of flour, and gradually add to the mixture. 
Steam for one hour and a half in a greased basin. 
Turn out and sift caster sugar over. 

Beef Kidney 

Is inexpensive and very tast if cooked as 
follows: Cut the kidney into thinslices, flour these 
and fry @ nice brown in dripping. When cooked, 
make a good gravy in the pan, putting in a small 
piece of Butter a quarter of a pint of boiling water, 
pepper and salt, and a tablespoonful of mushroom 
ketchup. Let the gravy boil up, stir it well, add 
the slices of kidney, simmer gently for ten minutes, 
and serve on a thick round of toast. 

Stewed Knuckle of Veal. 

Wash four pounds of the veal and put it on to 
simmer, let it cook for two hours in two quarts of 
cold water with salt and pepper. Peel and cut 
up an onion, wash four ounces of rice, and when 
the veal has simmered for one hour add these to 
it. Take care that all cooks slowly, adding at the 
last a tablespoonful of chopped pervley. To serve, 
place the meat on a hot dish, arrange the rice round, 
thicken and colour the gravy, and pour over the 
meat. 

A Caif's Heart 

Makes a nice roast, and can be cooked in a 
stewpan, so that no oven need be heated. Clean 
the heart well, soak it in warm water so as to draw 
out the blood. While it is soaking make the 
stuffing as for veal. Take the heart, dry it with 
acleancloth, cut off the “deaf ears” and stuff it full. 
Sew up the heart, and place it in the pot with two 
ounces of dripping, over a very slow fire; baste 
it frequently and turn occasionally. Cook for 
one hour and a quarter. Serve with a good 
thick gravy and red-currant jelly. The heart should 
be cut in thin slices at table. 

Spotted Dick. 

Take a es large saucepan three parts full 
of water, and let it come to the boil. Take one 
pound of flour, and work it with the hands, half a 
pound of suet, a teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
and then add sufficient water to make a stiff paste. 
Roll out about half’an inch thick and spread the 
fruit over the paste. Roll it up and wet the edges. 
Dip a pudding cloth in boiling water, wring it out, 
and flour it, turn the paste on to a cloth, and tie 
it up tightly, allowing room for the pudding to 
swell. Plunge the pudding into the fast-boiling 
Hig and cook it at a gallop for two hours and a 

alf. 
CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 63. 


COCOANUT BLANCMANGE. 


Sent by Mrs. Lane, Broomfield. 
4 tablespoonfuls Cakeoma. 
0. Desiccated or fresh grated 


Cocoanut. 
1 oz. Butter. 
1 quart milk. 

MxtHop.—Mix the Cakeoma with a little of 
the milk; then put the remainder together with the 
cocoanut into an enamelled pan and stir con- 
stantly till it boils; pour it over the Cakeoma, 
still stirring; then return it to the pan. Add the 
butter and boil and stir all together for 10 
minutes. Pour into a wetted mould and allow it 
to stand for 12 hours. 

Delicious with Pineapple and any Stewed 
Fruits. 


Cakeoma 18 sold in 3}d. packets by grocers and 
stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


I will give ten pairea of sciesors for the ten best solutions. 


Home Noles Fage 


TO KEEP DOWN THE GAS BILL. 
A Few Hints all Possessors of Gas Stoves Should 
Read. 
Don'T put a small saucepan on & large ring. 
This ruins the pan, burns its contents, and wastes 
the heat. 


Don't use a big flame after the water has once 
boiled ; the gas, if turned half on will give sufficient 
heat to keep the water on the boil. 


Don’ leave the ring slight for one moment if 
there is no pot above it. A few odd moments 
during the day mount up at the end of the quarter. 
Keep a box of matches always beside the stove, 
and relighting will be the work of a moment. 


Don’t heat the oven before it is necessary. 
Find out by experiment how long it takes to get it 
both warm and hot, then calculate accordingly. 


Don't, when roasting meat, keep the gas burnin 
until it is time to serve the joint. The oven will 
remain sufficiently hot for some time after the jets 
are extinguished. (Prize awarded to Mrs. L. 
CrawrorD, 7 Murray Street, West Stanley, Co. 
Durham.) 


GIVING CHILDREN PHYSIC. 


ADMINISTERING nasty medicine to children is by 
no means an easy task, and it becomes a very 
unpleasant one when the parent has to demonstrate 
that the medicine is palatable by drinking some 
of it herself. With a little care and tact, however, 
much of this trouble may be overcome. 

When the medicine is very nasty first give the 
child a little sweetened orange-juice, and administer 
the medicine, then give a little more orange-juice 
afterwards. If the child realises after a few doe 
how he is being deceived, the promise of a sweet 
afterwards will usually induce him to swallow it. 

If the child has to take iron in any form, or a 
strong acid, a tube should be employed so that the 
teeth will not be injured. Rinse the mouth out 
afterwards with water containing a little carbonate 
of soda. 

: a. can easily be swallowed in a little jam or 
jelly. 

Castor oil will not be tasted if the patient sucks 
a slice of lemon before and after taking the oil. 


—_———o—— 


TO LADY READERS. 


Here is an opportunity for you to win a splendid pair of 
scissors for your work basket. 

‘As I’ve already announced, I want to see if you’ve any 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of practical 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

‘And I am willing to award a pair of scissors to those 
readers who can help me in this way. 

Supposing, for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easil. 
and cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full an 
clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it on this 
page, I willaward you a pair of scissors. 

r supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing you 
have some brand new idea in fancy work, or some bri liant 
way for saving labour in housework ; these are just the 
things I want you to send. 

Of course, it’s no u e sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that have already appeared. 

If you want them returned you must send a stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to ‘‘ Isobel,’ care of the 


Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 
Mark your envelopes ‘‘ Hints.’’ ISOBEL. 


A 


PAPER PATTERN 
of this Useful 


SHIRT 


is Given Away 


with 


HOME NOTES 


(January 26, 1911.) 


NOW ON SALE. 


a 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


Mark postcards ‘“ Wheel.” 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 26, 1911. 


HOME HINTS. 


Never Allow Meat 
To remain in paper, or it will quickly taint. 
In Frosty Weather 
_ Use methylated spirit for window -cleaning. 
Uncooked Potatoes 
Fried in fat, purify it better than anything 


else. 
Raisins 

Are easily stoned if first steeped for a few 
minutes in boiling water. 
Stains on Knives 

May be removed by rubbing with raw potato 
dipped in bathbrick dust. 
Taps 

Should be allowed to drip on frosty nights to 

prevent the pipes freezing. 
Flour 

Baked till it is well browned makes a very 
good colouring for gravies. 
A Picture Screen 

Needs a good coat of picture varnish, otherwiso 
the small scraps and pictures will peel off. 
When Peeling Applies, 

Put them into cold water to prevent their 
becoming discoloured before being cooked, 
When Sweeping a Turkey Carpet, 

Or one with a thick pile, always brush tho 
way of the pile, and it will wear much longer. 
To Thread a Neckiace, 

Get some catgut from a clockmaker, an: 
thread your beads on it. It will last for years. 


ots 

Hardened with the wet, should be lightly 
rubbed with vaseline to make them pliable again. 
Copying Ink 

Can be made at home by dissolving a dessert - 
spoonful of moist sugar in half a pint of ordinary 
writing-ink. 

String Dish-Cloths. 

Save all old pieces of string, and knit loosely 
into squares for dish-cloths. They cost nothing and 
wear splendidly. 

A Wet Umbrella 

Should never be placed ferule downwards to 
dry, nor should it be opened. Instead, shake it 
well and stand it handle downwards to drain. 
Tea-Leaves 

Will remove the odour of fish from plates anil 
dishes. Wipe plates used for herrings and haddock, 
with tea-leaves before putting them into the washing- 
up bowl. 

Picture Glasses 

Should be cleaned with a rag dipped in methy- 
lated spirit. Water is not advisable, as it is apt 
to run under the glass, when the damp would spoil 
the picture. 

When Machining 

It is rather troublesone to have to tie off the 
cotton at every seam. Instead, turn the work and 
stitch back for about one inch and a half, and cut 
off the threads closely. 

Por Tin Ware, 

Take a quarter of a pone of household soap. 
melt it with a very small quantity of water, an 
then stir in a heaped tablespoonful of powdere«! 
whiting to form a paste. (Reply to COLoNISsT.) 
After Cooking, 

The nails are apt to be stained. Rub them 
with an orange stick dipped in lemon-juice. Leave 
for a few minutes and then wash off. The stick 
may be dipped in powdered pumice stone for very 
obstinate stains. 

When Cleaning Door Brass 

It is almost impossible to prevent marking the 
paint with the polish used. Cut a piece of card- 
board with a hole in it toexactly fit the bell-pull. Put 
this round-before polishing, and there will be nu 
ugly stain left as is too often the case. 


The Lacquer 

Which has partially come off your copper 
kettle can be completely removed with a little 
trouble. Dip a flannel into one of the polishinx 
pastes, and then lightly into knife- wder, and then 
rub well on to the copper. The lacquer will soon 
disappear. (Reply to BETSY.) 
A Striped Sik Blouse 

May be washed thus: Make a lather, not too 
strong; when luke-warm put io the blouse and 
squeeze it in the lather till quite clean. Rinse and 
then roll tightly in a dry towel. After a quarter 0! 
an honr, iron, using hot irons. ‘treated in this way 
the colour will not run. (Reply to Girt.) 


(See ‘page 432.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 26, 1911. 


AN EPOCH - MAKING 
DISCOVERY. 


Wonderful Serum Makes Possible an 
Undreamed-of Conquest of Disease. 


A Remedy More Powerful than the 
Interchange of Blood. 


Po tse tea are agreed that the discovery of 
the Sequarine Serum marks an important 
step in the advance of medical science. It 

will be remembered that the discoverer (Prof. 

Brown - Sequard, LL.D., Cambridge, F.R.S., 

F.R.C.P., London) was presented with tho Baly 

Medal by the LONDON ROYAL COLLEGE OF 

PHYSICIANS, and received honorary degrecs 

from the CAMBRIDGE -and other: UNIVER- 

SITIES. Many authorities are of the opinion 

that with Sequarine an overwhelming conquest 

of disease will soon be realised. The most obstin- 
ate chronic illness yielded to treatment with it, 
and when the cures given below were announced, 
after Prof. Brown-Sequard had made known the 
secret of his discovery to the PARIS BIOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, they created a 


SENSATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLES. 


Prof. G. von Hirscw (Physician-in-Ordinary to 
H.M. the Czar) quickly cured cases of Anaemia 
and Ne rasthenia with Sequarine. 

Dr. Marrett, of Vienna, cured Diabetes with it. 

Dr. Yazikorr cured a well-known Moscow 
bishop (age 84) of a long-standing case of General 
Weakness by the use of Serum. 

Professors Fremy and Susor, of St. Petersburg, 
were able to heal Sores with the now curative 
marvel. 

Prof. Eutensrra, of Vienna, cured Incipient 
Paralysis with it. : 

Prof. Ricutrer, of Berlin, Prof. Go1zet, of 
Paris, and Dr. Lavin, of St. Petersburg, reported 
Sequarine to be acure for Nervous Disorders, In- 
dige-tion, Scrofila, Gout, Sciatica, Rheun.a‘ism, 
Lung Jnflammation, Diabetes, Locomotor--taxy, Lo t 


Vilaily, Wasting Diseases, and Functional Weaknees of any kind. It was also 


found to overcome the weak state of Old Age. 


The famous French doctor, Prof, Goizet, after testing the Serum, said: 
“Sequarine is a source of life more powerful than the interchange of blcod, or 
In future I intend to confine myself to this method of 


any known remedy. 
treatment.” 


HOW THE TREATMENT IS TAKEN 


Sequarine is the basic factor of the ratural tendency lo immunity from disease 
It is a cure for any ailment brought about 
by lack of nerve power, organic disturbances, or an accumulation of waste 


which exists in every human body. 


power in any part of the body. 


Doctors have begun using the Serum personally, as well as in their general 
Many members of the nobility are already using it on the advice of 


practice. 
their physicians. 

Sequarine is prepared in two forms. 
supervision of a doctor. 


be tatex hy anyone in the privacy cf home. 


An Invitation to Readers of ‘ Pearson’s 


Weekly.” 


Anyone desirous of knowing more about the Sequarine Serum treatment 
should send for tho Sequarine Book which is being distributed free to the 
This book contains the story of the discovery of Sequarine, 
divulges the secret of its composition (C2 H5 N1), and gives a description 
of the ailments for which it has been found to be a cure. 

The Free Sequarine Book deals in’a popular but comprehensive manner 
with the symptoms and the cause and curo of the folowing disorders: 


British public. 


Neurasthenia, Anzmia, Rheumatism, Cout, 


Dcbeies, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Liver Comp‘aints, |. d'gestion, Paralysis and 
Locemotor-Ataxy, Ce.era Weakness, Infiuenza, Consumption, etc., etc. 

Every sufferer is invited to apply fora copy of the Sequarine Book. 
will follow illness if the instructions given in it are carvicd out. ; 
invited to apply for this book. They will find it interesting and instructive. 
Physicians and Nurses are invited to apply for the Sequarine Book. ‘To those 
who wish to keep in the alvance file of their profession it is a necessity. 

Every reader of Pearson's Weekly sliculd have this book. 


gratis and post frec. If you cannot call pera nally, write to-day for the 
Sequarine Book to C. RICHTER & CO,, Manufacturing Chemists, 61 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. : 


Ono form is for injection under the 
skin. This is for patients who prefer to take the treatment under the direct 
; The second form is for taking by wav of the mouth, 
like ordinary medicine: this form is very con:enient for celf-treatment, and may 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Jellies are always 


interesting to 
children, and Chivers’ Jellies are still 


the favourite after twenty-five years’ 
testing. The flavour of fresh, ripe fruit, 
perfect purity, and exquisite trans- 
parency have placed Chivers’ Jellies 
first amongst the 
popular Table Deli- 
cacies of the Age.” 


Professor 
BROWN-SEQUARD, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
LL.D. (Cambridge), 
The Discoverer 
‘of Sequarine. 


Sequarine Serum iz prepavel 
in tico forms—one for tak.ng 
like an ordinary meaicne, and 
the otler for injetion by medi: at 


Bloodless for 
Months 


Mrs. J. Giles, Killeoy Castle, 
Killcaran, co. Ross, writes :— 
“T feel it my duty to tell you 
what relief [ had by taking 
‘Wincarnis.’ Beforo taking 
your sample bottle I was blood- 
less for months. I can truly 
say that since I have taken two 
large bottles of ‘Wincarnis’ 
I am absolutely cured.” 


Depression & 
Sleeplessness 


Mr. 101 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil, writes : 


“My wife had been suffering 


The above illustration 
shows bath fornes. 


men. 


Prosser, Thomas 


from depression and sleepless- 
ness for months, and a friend 
advised me to give her a bottle 
of ‘Winearnis,’ which I did, 


Tho result was simply magic!” 


“Wincarnis” has a delight- 
fully soothing effect on the 
nerves, and if taken just before 
retiring 


From the first wineglas.ful 


“Wincarnis” creates a fund 


of new rich blood, and so 


Brings back the 
roses to the cheeks. 


Gives a sweetly re- 
freshing night srest 


TEST IT FREE 


Sciatica, Kidney Disease, 


A liberal trial bottle of 
“Wincarnis ' sent on 
receipt of 3d. topa7 car- 
riage. Coleman &(o.Ld., 
24 Winearnis Works, 
Norwich. 


Health 
Students are 


It will be sent 


--— 
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| CONCERNING SOAP. 


Hens is a brief query hurled at me on a postcard 
by N. C. : ‘* When was soap invented and by whom ? 
How did people wash in ancient times ? ”’—— 

‘As far as we know, N. C., soap was invented | 
the Romans. At all events, the first writer t» 
mention it was Pliny, who lived about a.p. 50. 
The soap he refers to was made from goat's talloy 
and beech-tree ashes, and was used by the mor: 
dressy Romans to give a gloss to their hair. A 
complete soap-making establishment, with severa! 
well-preserved cakes of soap, has been foun’ 
amongst the ruins of Pompeii. 

The industry advanced very slowly, however ; 
indeed, it was not until the beginning of the last 
century that soap came into general use. Thi: 
sudden rise to popularity was due to a gentleman 
named Chevreul, who discovered various cheap an 
satisfactory ways of dealing with fats. Witl 
regard to your second question, I don’t think cleanli- 
ness was a virtue our ancestors were keen about. 

The smart set in the middle ages thought they 
were doing themselves uncommonly well if they 
occasionally swished their hands about in hot water. 
Of course, the Romans went in tremendously for 
baths, but they were a distinct exception amongst 
the older nations. 


J. J., of Leeds, writes: ‘' Why wait? Do it now, and 
let Martin go and drown himself.” 


CENSUS POETRY. 


P. H. has begun to think seriously about the 
Census—and the poetry of the Census in particular. 
She writes to ask whether we can tell her the title 
of the poem (and the magazine in which it appeared) 
whose first lines are as follows : 

“* How many in your family ?’ 
The Census-taker said. 
‘How money ?’ said Mrs. Murphy, 
As she shook her tousled head.’ 
Can any reader tell us ? 


« HIP, HIP, HURRAH !"" | 


“Tris expression of joy does not mean that 
I’ve just won the £250 Football Competition,’ 
writes Gapzooxs ; “in fact, I want to know what 
it does mean.’’—— ; 

The meaning of those three words, which most 
of us use on occasions of sudden jubilation is: 
« Jerusalem is lost to the infidel, and we are on the 
road to Paradise.” 

There! You would never have guessed that, 
would you, GADzOoKS ? 

“ Hurrah,” or “hu-raj” is Sclavonic for “ to 
Paradise.” ‘‘ Hip” was the cry of the German 
knights of the middle when engaged on & 
Jew-hunt, and meant “ erusalem is destroyed.” 
Next, please ! 


“For Heaven's sake do it at once and get the job 
over,” is what B. L., of Bude, says. 


OUR COLONIAL TRIPLETS. 


It gives me pleasure to announce that our Second 
Colonial Triplets Competition has been of a very 
satisfactory nature. At the present moment the 
various efforts are being cond and judged, and I 
hope to be able to give the names of the winners 
in next week's P.W. 

T. L. T., of Highgate, says: ‘‘ Tell Martin when he 
conies that you've done it.” 


eS 


‘A LIVING PEN PICTURE. 


THERE is an unusually remarkable article in this 
issue of P.W., and I point it out to you because I'm 
anxious that you should not, under any circum- 
stances, miss reading it. 

The article is called “In a Welsh Coal Mine,” 
and is, in my humble opinion, the most graphic 
and convincing description of a collier’s day that 
it has ever been my pleasure to read. 


“Let us know when Martin’s duc, and, then we'll 
tell you what to do.” Composed by Nemo,” of 
Brighton. 


EE 

OUR BLECTION CONTEST. 
je 

Ir is not often that I have to disappoint my 
readers, but I regret that I am unable to give the 
result of our Election Competition this week. The 
entries have been so numerous that the work of 
checking the various attempts has taken much 
longer than was expected. However, I think I 
can safely say that the result will appear in next 
week's P.W. without fail. 


“ Better wait for Martin; you might hungle without 
him.” is the unkind remark of W. P., of Birmingham. 


| “RINGING THE CHANGES." | 
Gs 


“T am employed in the box-office of a theatre,” 
writes Puzznep, “and have just been asked 
wlother anyone has ever attempted to ‘ring the 
changes’ on me. What does this phrase 
mean ? ’—— 

It is just a form of swindling, Puzziep. One of 
the favourite methods of “‘ ringing the changes ” is 
to change a sovereign for, say, a half-crown pur- 
chase. You give seven-and-six and a ten-shilling- 
piece in change. The thief then asks you if you 
will be kind enough to change the half-sovereign 
for silver. You do so, and find later that the 
quickness of his hand, in substituting a bad half- 
sovereign for your good one, deceived your eye, 
and cost you ten shillings. 


“ THE REVEREND MR. BLANK."’ 
WHAT 4, FUDGE 15: “ How long have clergymen been called 
‘Reverend’? asks Aan, “and have the minis. 
ters of any denomination the right to use this title 
I have been talking the matter over with a frien«. 
and he says he thinks that only clergymen of tlic 
Church of England are legally permitted to co 


In reply to Eavesprop, a “ fudge ” when applied 
to newspaper matter, means that small blank 
space in an evening paper which is devoted to the 
“Stop Press News.” It is a small device which 
is fitted to the plate from which the paper is bei 

rinted which allows special late news to be dro 
in without removing the plate from the machine, 
thus saving a lot of time. 


In which thought your friend is wrong, ALA. 
In 1875 the Privy Council declared the title to he 
a purely complimentary one, to which dissentin, 
ministers had an equal right with clergymen of tho 
English Establishment. The word is a very 
ancient one, Lae right back to the early history 
of the Church. It was not applied to ministers 
generally, however, until after the Reformation. 
There are, as I daresay you know, several degrecs 
of “Reverend” in the English Church. Arch- 
bishops are “Most Reverend,” Bishops “ Right 
Reverend,” and Deans ‘Very Reverend.” It 
was Sydney Smith who suggested that a Rural 
Dean ought to be called the “ Rather Reverend 
Mr. So-and-So.” 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on prs'- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Week!s, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communic:- 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these foot'in: 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written on « 
separate apes . 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it ia intended in the top left-hand corner. Yo. 
will find thisname in the announcement of the competiti- 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursdiy, 
January 26th. 

6. Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded ty 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize wil’ 
-be divided, and where the awards are gifts, the prizes will 
be given t> the competitors whose postcards bear th 
earliest postal dates. 


WHY IS A NEWLY-BORN BABY? 


No question seems to be too difficult for my lad. 
readers, not even the riddle given the other wee 
in the footline competitions, ‘‘ Why is a newly-born 
baby like a ’bus-conductor ?”’ 

The numerous replies which I have been reading 
show that the ladies possess a faculty of observation 
which I doubt if the mere men can equal. Nothing 
about the ’bus-conductor’s calling seems to have 
escaped their notice, as the answers before me show. 

“Why is a newly-born baby like a *bus- 
conductor ?”” writes one, who has apparently been 
studying the opposition provided by underground 
railways. ‘‘ Because his ‘fare’ is often taken by 
a ‘ tube.’ ” 

“ Because the language of both is unintclligible,” 
is the reply of another lady, who has robably tried 
in vain to make out the names of the streets the 
*bus-conductor shouted. 

“Because they are both ‘ nippers,’” the reply 
of a third lady, contains a subtle reference to the 
conductor’s punching-machine ; while a clever hit 
at the advertisements that adorn many of our 
"buses is to be found in a fourth lady's answer, 
“Because both are surrounded with patent food 
advertisements.” 


From ‘ Anxious,” Halifax: ‘48 Martin may be in 
gaol, we'd better do it now.”’ 


‘* Better do it now; Martin might be late,’ suggests 
“ Frankie,’ of Glasgow. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 


Tuouan we are now well into 1911. I know I 
shall be pardoned for alluding to New Year resolu- 
tions, as this was the subject of one of our Footline 
Contests, the result of which appears on Page 3 of 
the red cover. 

Here is a reader's witty, pithy, and practical 
effort : 

“ Resolved,” he writes, ‘‘ to distribute the ‘jam’ 
and ‘pickles’ more evenly between ‘ office’ and 
; home’!” 

Another reader, who adopted the suggestive 
nom-de-plume of BIL Sykes, submitted his attempt 
in the form of an acrostic on the word “ Resolution.”’ 
Apparently he repented having written the verse. 
for after it was completed he entitled it ““ A Doubtful 
Resolution.” This is what he resolves to do: 
Bead “ Pearson's Weekly"’ every week, 

Except those spent in jail ; 

Stop “ cracking ” cribs and “‘ robbing tills "’— 

Of course, I'm out,on “ bail.” 

Leave off going to the public-house, 

Unless they give drinks free ; 

"Paboo all clubs and gambling dens— 

I don't think / “ Wait and see.” 

Of course your resolution ye can break when ye likes ; 

Mow, “ breakin’ is a weakness with yoors trooly, 
Bill Sykes. 


| COMMON POLITENESS. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee = « - 
« « « Corporation Limited 


(Empowered by Bpeciat Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
ime Comme “™ £6,000,000 cain 
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Eriquetre writes : “I invited a Mrs. A. and her 
family to dinner, and she accepted my invitation. 
On the night itself she failed to put in an appear- 
ance. I waited and waited, but no excuse was 
forthcoming. On the next day I received a letter 
saying that some visitors had called in just as she 
was about to start. Can you tell me whether it 
would have been a breach of common politeness 
if she had told her visitors of her engagement 
with me ?” 

Certainly not, EtiquETTE. On the contrary, it 
was a most distinct breach of politeness not to 
have done so. No reasonable visitors would 
have been offended under the circumstances. 

Indeed, if there are any persons so ill-bred and 
inconsiderate as to resent such a thing—the sooner 
they arc offended the better. 

here is absolutely no excuse for not turning 

up to a dinner party after accepting the invitation, 
except illness or some very important business 
interest, 


Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
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Result of Triplets No. 29. 


{x Triplets No. 23 the amount available for distri- 
‘ion was £53 17s. For cach of the following a 
ww of £4 Us, has been’ awarded : 

(he Haunted Chamber: Courting Heavenly There. 

\. CreaMEr, 40 Lordship Lane, Dulwich. 

\e Haunted Chainber: Caused “ Hamlet” Troulle. 
Mus. BAKER, Clifton Cottage, Walton, Suffolk. 

ie Haunted Chamber: Cavved “ Hamlets” Terror. 
es Hitt, 54 Boston Street, Oldham, Lanes. 

ie Haunted Chamber : * Callers” Zura“ Howlers.” 
|. ContNGHAM, 18 Delamere St., Westbourne Sq., W. 
mmy Learns Boxing: “ Backwardsess ” Largely 

Tact{ulness. 


. *F . Vie a Sanderson, H., The Haven, rs x 
Mas. Francis, 3 Massey Parade, Victory Road, Walker, P., 7% fo alg ae et 
| ueester. . ; - Wells, Mrs., 38 Wellesley St., (iloncester 
rommy . Learns Boing ** Lady-killer — Termed 6 GIFTS OF £1 EACH 
* Bash-ful.” Chambers, C i i ; 
a —C., 213 Somerville Rd., Small f 3h 
i. Frost, 200 High Street, Plumstead. Jukes, H. W., 6 Melbourne P1.. 3 ie n ya ii 
‘emmy Learns Boxing : Training Labelled * Braining.” | O'Neill, C., Portglenone, Co. Antrim 
\nss J. Newsteap, 1a Wellington Road, Old Oram, A. E., 4 Childeric Ril., New Cross. 
’ | Partridge, J., 352 Coldharbour Lance, Brixton. 
varlton, Kent. | Poole, R., 26 Sussex Rd., Sidcup, Kent. 


“BOY” CONTEST. 

The solution of the jumbled sentence found on 
1. card pinned to the oftioe-boy’s desk was : 

i I leave, with gleeful caper, 

fu edit on a rival paper. 
In accordance with the conditions, penknives have 
heen sent to the twenty-five readers who first: sub- 
mitt-d the correct renderings. Their ramcs and 
a idresses are as follows : 
per Clapton; A. EB. 


A. A. Auger, 125 Northwold Rd., U 
iedding, 12 Grand Parade, Higt te; oS. Butler, 51 
Bachauan Gardens, Kensal Rise; J. Callow. 53 Hertford Rd., 
hast Finchley; Miss E, Collett, 34 York Rd.. New South- 
cal \. H. Crowther, P Stondon Park, Forest: Hill: A. 
! 81 Howard Rd, Leicester; J. Ms el, onan rs 
l aden: R. George, 26 Rectory Grove, 


lapham: 
Harby, 8 St. Andrew's Pave., Stamford ill, » me a 
1 Templar Rd. Clapton Park; A. Werbert, 106 Tlolly St. 
Walston; L. Hill, 2) Hainthorpe Rd., West Norwood: W. KE. 
Hoone, 80 Leopold St., Loughborough; F. Hubert, H.M. 


Customs, 24 Kailway Approach, London Bridge, Miss | 
KN. Uaneaster, Inglonenk, Meath Rd., Hale; A. Lead- 
hitter, 208 Broomwood Rd., Clapham Cemimon, WLM. Love: 
ing, 204 Kilburn Lage, Queen's. Park, A Martin, 35 Stephen. 
dale Rd, Fulham; J. Moore, 71 “Beechwood Rd., Hornsey. 
G. R. Mothersheal, 5 High St. Buxton: T. Nortel 

Durset Rd., 8. Lambeth; J. ¢. Silborn, 3 Chepstow 

Bayswater: Miss G. Watkden, 20 Wentworth Rad. Leicester 


Ts Winchester, Lansdowne Rd, Finetley. 

“GAMES” CONTEST. 
Tr prize of 10s. 6d. for the best Game has been 
awarded to Miss L. Lister, Albert Koad, Eston, 
Yorks. It is called “ The News,” and is to be played 
as follows : 
The players must each assume some trade or 
profession. One member of the party then reads 
aloud from a newspaper some item of news. When- 
ever the reader pauses and looks at one of the party 
that one must immediately supply a remark in 
keeping with his trade. 

We will imagine that the reader’s eves vest upon A 
paragraph referring to a Society w edding. He reads 
| out as follows : 

} “On Tuesday last a fashionable wedding took 
fr Jace at Kensington. The bride, who was led 1 to the 
Faltar by ”—here ho pauses and glances at the 
i Nuteher, who promptly puts in—‘a sheep's head,” 
i. ‘was tastefully attired in ”—glancing at the 
! Girocer, who unhesitatingly says—‘ a jar of treacle.” 
i ‘The reader continues: “She also wove a superb” 
, Doctor: “ pill-box,” “and a beautiful wreath of 
) seal ’—Tronmonger: “fire shovels,” “ while each 

Mridesmaid carried an exquisite bouquet of ”— 

Greengrocer : “ carrots.” 

And so the game goes merrily on. 
i; 
| 


“FRY-PAN” CONTEST. 
Ix this contest readers were invited to supply 
an answer to the question, “ Why is New Year's 
Day like a frying-pan ? The winning reply. 


Because with both we are determined to have things 
done well,” was received from Mrs. 8. A. Jones, 8 
Woodland Terrace, Troédyrhiw, near Merthyr, to 
“ hom the prize of 10s. Gd. has been sent. 


“RESOLVE” CONTEST. 

PW. Matchboxes have been forwarded tothe 
following five competitors, who submitted the New 
Year Resolutions considered the best : 

W. Bell, 12 Queen St., Lurgan, Ireland; C.. Gibbs, 
H.M.S. Antrim, Sheerness: Mrs. Harris, 2 Prospeci 
‘Ter., Sholden; H. Irwin, 234 King’s Ter., “Cudworth, 


ec ain anced eR T. ta Coaltown-of- Wemyss, Fifeshire. 


Yoker 
Arthur's 


Arthur's Good Resolutions : 


| 
| 
| 


Tominy Learns Boxing: Lessons By Telephone. 
Prize divided by W. M‘Cott, 35 Burnham Terrace, 
sand KE. MGrati, 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow. 
Good Resolutions: Recall Grandfather's 
Auto-biography. 

J. Owex. Garnedd Wen, Llanfair Pwll. 
Generally ~ 
Romances. 


Anglesey. 


liderse ns ” 


H. Bransenry. 125 Rve Lane. Peckham. 
7 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
Butler, Mrs. H., 131 Aubrey Rd., Small Heath, Bir- 


mingham 
Graham, R., Moss Cottaye. Auchengray, Caldercruix. 
Jones, C. I, Norchard Colhery, Lydnev, Glos. 
Marrines, A., Brunswick, Penrith, Cumberland. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“EDIT” CONTEST. 


Readers in this contest were asked lo suggest a 
list of six improvements that) they would carry 
ou: if they were editing PW. 9 Safety razors 


have been awarded to the following ten competitors 
whose suggestions were considered the best : 


J. Braidwood, 45 Spottiswoode Rd., Edinburgh; If. B. 
Capon, 127 The Cottages, Rosendale Rd.. Herne Hill, 


bk. 8. Clark, 140 Colum Rd., Cardiff; F. Crossland, 
105 Burcot Rd., Sheffield; P. Edgar, 30 ‘Tavistock Place, 
Plymouth: W. B. Gray, 20 Hayburn St., Partick, J. W. 


Johnaon, 5 Park Rd., Manor Park, H. Ss. Moylan, 18 
York Rd., Rathmines, Dublin; C. Tomlin, 67 Rosevery 
Gardens, Harringuy; A. Westcott, 23 Ridgeway Rd., 


Isleworth. 
“JOKES” CONTEST. 
The twenty-five readers who submitted the Jokes 
selected as the best, and who have cach received a 
pencil-case, were as follows 


L. Barchard, Woodcote, _ on-Soient; B. Cotterell, 
Sutton Rd., Walsall; F. Coturill, 1 Mellor Grove, Old 
Trafford Mancheter: L. Davies, Daisy Hiil, Buckley, 


P. Doyle, Inland Section, P.O., Mount Pleasant; 
Edwards, 4 Kendal St., Burnley; Miss B. Evans, 34 
yordon Rd., Sevenoake; Mrs. Evans, Gordon Rd. 
Sevenoaks; W. Fielding, 22 Norfolk Rd.. Dublin; F. W 
Finch, 13 Coronation Rd., Coventry; ‘i? Galbraith, 63 
Berlin St.. Belfast; A. C. Gregson, 35 Edenvale St. 
Fulham; E. Hawe, 65 Coburn St., Cathays, Cardifi, G 
Henderson, Rhodoville, Rathinines, ublin; a 
Worswick. 2 Charles St., Lr. Crumpsall, Manchester; 
A. H. Hubbard, 2 Vann St., Leicester; . Key- 
wood, 15 Calverley Park Cres., ‘Tunbridge W ells; W. H. 
Knight, Board of Education, “Whitehall; T tvson, 3 
Newton St.. Blairgowrie; J. G. Mac pherson, 7 Chapel 


Row, Drin: ‘shouses, York; A. Melville, 4 Rychill Lane, 
Durlce; IL. Mitchell, Talbot Ter., Brereton, Rugeley ; 
C. Morton, 29 Fedora St., Liverpool; R. W North, New 
St. Oundle; A. Yelland, ‘69 Bruadfield Ra., Sheffield. 


“ BABY” CONTEST. 


“Why isa newly-bora baby like a “bus-conductor 77 


This was the question propounded in this contest. The 
ten pairs of scissors have been ae a to the 
following ladics, who contributed the best replies : 

Mrs. A. Andrews, 39 Victoria Rd, Bushey, Mrs 
Bentley. Liberal Club, Pembroke; Mr= Bull, Hinckley 
Rd.. Nuneaton; Miss A. Bullock. 5 Pemberton St.. 
High town, Manchester; Miss D. Dawson, 18 Powell St.. 
Heckmondwike; Mrs. Eves, €4 Farebrother) St. 
Grimsby; Misa G. Farr, Shiltor, Coventry: Miss Mo 
Gibson, $8 Alexandra Pk. Rd., Muswell Hi il; Mrs ) 
Tindal, 6 Bernard St.. Dundce; Mrs. J. © Willocks, 312 
Queen St., Broughty Ferty. 

“LONGEST” CONTEST. 


The word * Considerably was submitted by readers 
of Pearson's Weekly as being the longest word in out 
issue dated December 31st, of which all the letter. were 
different. A penknife has heen sent: to each of the 
following twenty-five readers who were the tiri to 
submit this word : 


Miss M. Stewart. 1 Dickson St. 
ford, 19 Wright St.. Horwich, T. OH. 
Wharf Rd., Paddington; Master Geedwin, 11 Sedgemere 
Villas, E. Finchley; A. S. Harding, 45 Outram Ra... 
Southsea; W. Harrison. Butt Lane, Talke; J. Hogben, 
27 Bournemouth Rd., Folkestone; J. Hopkins, ‘wy 
Sq.. Usk, Mon.; W. Joiinson, 197 Brookscroft Rd., 
Walthamstow; H. Malone, 3 Saxon St., Wrexham, N. 
McGregor, 42 Sander St.. Leith, J. McIntosh. 104 
Dudley Ave., Leith; McKay, 62 Endrick St... Spring 
burn. Glasgow: W. Néoniut, 2 The Briarwoods, Spurk- 
hill. Birmingham; Mrs. H. Pratt, 40 Johnson St Ne 
Cleethorpes. Grimebs a Reyna, 28 Berw Rd., Tony- 
Robb, 


Moffat; J. Beres- 
Foster, 11 Trongate 


pandy. Rhondda » Seaforth Rd.. Aberdeen 
Miss A. Scannell, York Horse, Eastdown Park, Le wis- 
ham; W. Sendal!, 42 Woverley Rd., Harrow Ra; 
Simpson, South St, Hythe, Southampton; Miss F. 
Smith, Great Central Hotel, Carlisle; H. Stevenson, 52 
Doncaster Rd., Barnsley; W. soe Ellensbrae, Sanqu- 
har; Miss Winch, Elmside, Church End; C. G. Wright, 


Laure! Cottage, Kirby-le- Soken 


Lighting Up Time 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911. JANUARY,1911.| FEBRUARY. | MARCH. APRIL. __| for thie Week. 
Good Friday « April 14. a: 81s 5949 a s1219 26 , $1219 26 i2 2 9 16 2330 | Jan. 20... £ 25 
Easter Monday April17. | Xia g 10 23 30 a © 13 20 = | ” 6 a3 4 7 ' M an | 24 ae ce 

A 1 2 9 ty 2t 28 25 ” 
| Whitsea Monday . Juae 5. Woete 3 rH wa aie - | We 81s 22.29) Ws 12 10 20 as 
Hi Bank Holiday . August 7.) + © 13 19 20 T 2 9 16 33 | T2 9 1623 30 | T 6 13 20 27 ” 

Christmas Day December 25. | F 6 13 20 27 EF 3 10 57 24 IB 31017 24 38! EF 7 tg an 28 Ks 
Boxing Day . December 26. | S 7 14 21 28 S 418 18 35 S411 18 25 S18 15 22 29 ee 


MAN’S SHIRT. 


FREE PAPER 
PATTERN 
GIVEN AWAY 
WITH EVERY 
COPY OF 
THIS WEEK’S 


HOME NOTES. 


Now Selling. Price id. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each aceident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY | INSURANCE 


£100 RAILWAY 
| (For terms see 


£100 cyYCcLinc 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—uot for one only. £1,000 speci: uly guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN At ‘CIDENT AND GUAKANTEE COR- 


PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to H Moorgate Street, London, 
E_C., to whom not.ces of chain, nuder the following conditions, 
wust be sent within seven days to the al ove address, 
will be paid by the upONG Corporation to the 
legal representative of any rsou killed b: 
g I ,OGO an accident in Great Betsin or Irelind to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (inc luding post-office servants iu 
railway sortiny vans}, and who, at the time of such accident, 
Lint dis, or her, possess.on, the Lisvrance Coupon on this 
se, or the paper in which wt is, wi. h his, or her, nsval signa 
written mnaink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 


tur 
This paper may be left at lis) or her, pliee of abode, so lovg as 


the conpon is signed 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such persou injured, should death result 
froin Such wecident within three calen lar months thereafter, 
oid that notice of the acemeut be given within three days 

olais Oveurrene 

in the event of a person, net being 
sant ou duty, ner a suede, nor 
iMewwl act, Isis theenrrent number of Pearson's 
Wh chiyow hi ve dee tithe time of being killed 
by aw railway aeedent im 1] t parael Kingdom, although not by 
Ptoguy teaniin ch he, or she, may be travelling as 
a passeugey, The lege I repre: poo of the deceased will receive 
ihe sumof ONE HENDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
Te signed or not, provided tetioe in every etse he given to ‘Tur 
OekaAN ACCIbeNE AND GUEVKANTER CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Cte th Moorsate sircet, bendon, B-C., withne seven days from 
the oceurrence of the accident. . 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen: 
tative of any cychst Who meets his death by ae eident: while 

wetually riding a eyele, provided that doce wsedut the time vi 
sueh accident: had in ne , or her, } Oxsession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this paee, ov the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual six mutare. written in ink or pencil on the space 
providedat ie foot and that death occurred within twenty-four 
hours ther te Uthat notice was viven of such ucenlent to 
the said Cerpe ration at above address within three dass of its 
ovcurrence ranay be left at das, or her, place of 
abode, 20 lone ast 
One Hundred Pounds wal be punto the legal representa- 
Lise of unyore dy inj 
riffietes | nypon Tina ter ant within the 
talling acroplime, bE bet that death occurs ena twenty- 
four hours fro om th ipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
Shall prior to the acel dent have signed this Coupon-Tnsurance- 
Tiehet in the space provided at the foot, that be (or she) shall 
hetat the tame be on thew rop lane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
mdthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
with: in three days of ifs vecurrence, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

Yhis insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder tu the benefit of, and is subject tu the 
vonditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Kisks Nos, 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the 
mont ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Actenun be scon at the office of this Journal, or of the said 

corporation. No person cun recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insnrince-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Subscribers who have analy aid a twelve month's sub- 
scription for PEARSON'S WE KLY in advance to their 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 
covered by their sabscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessa to forward 
the newsagent’s receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate will be 
sert in exchavge. 


ao railway 
uguved in an 


an areides 


Signature...... 2 


Available from 9 a.nt. Wednesday, January 18th, 1911, 
until midnight, Thursary January 26th, 1911. 


“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


ry 


“Sells Itself.” 


PURE | 
CONCENTRATED 


OCOa 


Prepare it properly—and that is easy to do—and no beverage compare: 
with this luscious drink in flavour. Nor does it merely delight the palate o/ 
youth and age alike. Fry’s Cocoa nourishes. It fortifies the body. It digest: 
easily; and while yielding its nutriment to the most delicate or weakly system 
affords to the Robust and Strenuous a means of Recuperation unrivalled by; any 


other Food. 


“ @RAND PRIX” BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1910. 


—and his sole goes 
marching on 


because his heels are fitted with 


‘Wood-Milnes.’ ‘Wood-Milnes’ 
restore the spring and liveliness 


BARGAIN. BALE 


CONTAINING 


m12 BLANKETS, 


J 1 /- 
Offered Below Wholesale Priv 


MONEY RETURNED IN FUl! |! 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED 


Testimonial. 
Palmerstown, Stal: 
( 


of youth to the heavy pounding 
- footsteps of old age. They in- 


crease any man’s walking “ out- 


es 
Lady Maria Ponsonby received the 21'- Bales 
re very 


safe yesterd’y with many thanks. They a7 


put ’’—save his health and nerves 
and shoe-leather too. They are 


more springy and more durable 


than any other rubber heels on 


the market. The great thing is, a 
. The lot, packed free, and se 


course, to get the genuine 


WOOD-MILNE 


RUBBER HEELS 


Many styles, many sizcs, but all, of their style and size, the best 
money-value to be had. Better rubber than any other hecls manu- 
factured, therefore better resilience, better wear, better value. 


See the name‘ WOOD-MILNE’ on each heel —and let the bootmaler fiz them. 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and com 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped. with crimson. ; 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 2 most dure! 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, \" 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size Slin. by 7Oin. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quai 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid dural: 
size &2in. by 54in., weight : B 


Sib. Very warm, FREE Sy we et 
2Cream Coloured ‘>> 


Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft oa < o 
as velvet, wash well, and 

beautiful finish, full size. 


12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EA: 
La of ts, Hearttrngs, Quilts, Table 1: 
urtains, Blankets, Bo wPost Pree, i, when writme. > 
Pearson's Weekly, 26,1 1ULL 


F, HODGSON & SONS 1.227 7u-"2":;. WOODSLEY ROAD. ! 


Tliustrated Bargai 
steads, Over enacee ao enes © 


— 


